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Another curious example of Virtual 
Experience' has come my way. You'll 
remember we've prcviousl> published 
details of a few of these paranormal 
experiences in which people have dis- 
covered that a situation thc> believed to 
be completely real was in fact a fantasy. 
I'm particularK interested in those 
which arc almost contcnt-frcc. w ith 
none of the traditional elements of 
ghosts, abductions, other lives, etc., so 
there is no particular motivation to be¬ 
lieve their Ycalit> '. Whereas people arc 
inclined to defend emotionally their 
sighting of the late Great Aunt Agatha, 
who's going to get worked up about a 
concrete drivcwa\ that nc\ cr was‘^ (I) 

The latest stor\ to come m\ 
was has a rather more dramatic narra- 
ti\c than the virtual banality' I've writ¬ 
ten about before, but the content pro\ cs 
to be so absurd that the percipient rcad- 
iK accepts its unrcalitv - but there is a 
curious twist in the talc. 

A colleague at work is. like 
me, the librarian at a suburban public 
librarv. A few weeks ago she was 
woken in the middle of the night by a 
phone call from the sccuritN officer at 
tlic local council offices; 

' People have invaded the 
main street here and arc rioting. It's all 
under control, but w e re just ringing to 
let >011 know what's happening. " "What 
a pointless phone call", thought my 
friend, and went back to sleep. Not for 
long though, as another call came 
through; 

“They're moving off in the 
direction of your librarx. But it's OK, 
you don't need to do ans thing, we've 
got it all in hand." 

Now awake she went down¬ 
stairs to the bathroom. Then made her¬ 
self a cold drink and sat and drank 
some of it before going back to bed and 
falling asleep again. 

When she woke in the morn¬ 
ing thcrc'd been no more phone calls, 
but she did notice the bedside phone 
was displaced, so she dialled 1471 to 
get details of the last incoming call 
This proved to be a call from early the 


prc\ ious evening which she remembers 
receiving. The unexpected twist to this 
stor\ is that when she got downstairs in 
the morning, there on the table w as the 
unfinished drink that she had remem¬ 
bered making during one of the pre- 
sumabK fantas> episodes! Needless to 
sa>. on arriving at work she found there 
had been no invasion' or an\ other sc- 
curitN problem. 

So w hich pail of this curious 
episode was real', which fantasN '. The 
making of the drink /7^7c/happened, but 
had it happened as she remembered it? 
Had she actual 1> got out of bed at all? 
Had the drink been left over from the 
prc\ ious evening, forgotten about, then 
incorporated into the dream episode? 

She is sure none of this was the case. 

So the likeliest explanation is 
that the whole experience is a fantas\. 
and the experient, in a somnambulistic 
state, got out of bed at some time dur¬ 
ing the night, went downstairs and made 
a drink But is her memorv' of this 
episode an actual mcmor> of her physi¬ 
cal actions at the time or a separate 
dream episode which matches the 
"phNsical evidence' onl\ in retrospect? 

If this sort of complex virtual 
experience can happen to someone in an 
unstressed situation - the librarv where 
she works is not in an area w hich expe¬ 
riences trouble from gangs of \ouths. 
for instance - a circumstance w hich 
might have given cause to fears of in¬ 
vasion' - how much more impenetrable 
arc the mechanisms w hich produce an 
abduction report from a confused and 
vulnerable person. And if even a com¬ 
paratively simple narrative can raise so 
many questions, how much more open 
to doubt and debate arc the complex 
and confused talcs of abductions'^ And 
how much of the "physical evidence' in 
these cases could have been produced 
by the same processes w hich led to the 
strange episode of my colleague's 
abandoned drink? 

(1) John Rimmer, ‘Virtual Banality’, 
Magonia 48, January 1994, p.13 
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The Limners of 
Faerie 



Above and cover; 
Millais’s Ferdinand 
Lured by Ariel. 


SINCE THE 
dawn of the 
New Ufology 
in Keel’s Op¬ 
eration Trojan 
Horse and 
Vallee’s Pass¬ 
port to Mag- 
onia, the equa¬ 
tion between 
the hiunanoids 
of the flying 
saucers and the 
elves of folk¬ 
lore has become something of a 
truism. So accepted is it that the 
Fortean Times's long-running car¬ 
toonist, Hunt Emerson, could mis¬ 
chievously suggest in his Pheno- 
menonix strip that the ufonauts 
were indeed really fairies, flying 
about in fake spaceships in order 
to avoid the humiliation of dress¬ 
ing up in butterfly wings and gos¬ 
samer as part of their repertoire of 
haunting, without drawing upon 
himself the wrath of angry readers 
outraged at having a cherished be¬ 
lief mocked. (1) The similarities 
between the UFO phenomenon 
and the European, and even 
extra-European, fairy cult is so 
strong, especially in the subtexts 
of sexuality, abduction, rape, and 
the substitution of otherworldly 
changelings for human babies, that 
this magazine’s own Peter 
Rogerson entitled his revisionist 
history of abductions, beginning in 
issue 46, “Fairyland’s Hunters”. 
After Keel and Vallee, many, 
though not all books on ufology 
examine the connection between 
the Wee Folk of tradition and their 
high-technological cousins. The 
relationship between the two is 
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increasingly examined from the 
other side as well, as recent books 
on fairy lore, such as Janet Bord’s 
Fairies - Real Encounters with 
Little People, (2) also include 
chapters examining the strange 
links to the ufonauts. Outside 
ufology, the European fairy cult is 
of increasing interest to historians 
researching the European witch 
craze. In the view of scholars such 
as Gustav Henningsen, the fairy 
cult, as deformed by inquisitorial 
demonology, supplied the ecstatic 
experiences and imagery at the 
heart of European witchcraft. (3) 

In view of these strong links to a 
variety of Fortean phenomena, it is 
worth examining the fairy cult it¬ 
self, as propagated and amended 
by the Victorians. 

While folk belief about 
the “Good People” had provided 
artists, musicians and poets with 
inspiration and raw material for a 
variety of works ranging from bu¬ 
colic idyll to political metaphor 
since before Shakespeare and 
Spenser, it was during the Victo¬ 
rian era that fairy lore exploded 
across the arts in the form recog¬ 
nisable to modem audiences. It 
was the Victorians, for example, 
who produced the classic image of 
the fairy as an ethereal being 
graced with butterfly wings. Di¬ 
minutive height had been an es¬ 
tablished fairy trait in most, but 
not all, European traditions since 
the Middle Ages, but they lacked 
the characteristic wings, instead 
flying through the aid of spells. 
This changed under the Victorians 
and in a process similar to that 
whereby the angels became graced 
with their astral pinions, the Wee 


Folk acquired the insectile airfoils 
they’ve sported ever since. An¬ 
other powerful, though less tangi¬ 
ble, link to the modem fairy^ cult is 
the background of the most nota¬ 
ble advocate of the Cottingley 
fairy photographs, Conan Doyle. 
While it’s recognised that Conan 
Doyle’s interest in the photographs 
arose from his Spiritualist beliefs, 
few commentators have remarked 
upon the strange continuity they 
added to his family history . Both 
Conan Doyle's father, Charles 
Altamont Doyle, and his uncle, 
Richard “Dicky” Doyle, were ac¬ 
complished and noted painters of 
fairy scenes. Doyle himself may 
have created a surrogate father 
figure of super-rationality in Sher¬ 
lock Holmes to compensate for his 
own father’s madness, yet never¬ 
theless Doyle pere seems to have 
bequeathed to his son an interest 
in the occult and mystical which 
clouded his judgement on that par¬ 
ticular case. It's especially re¬ 
markable that the alleged fairies, 
which even before the confession 
of one of the sisters to an awful lot 
of people, appeared to be card¬ 
board cut-outs from a book went 
unrecognised as such by Doyle. It 
was his beliefs, not artistic dis¬ 
crimination, which seem to have 
been passed down the family line. 
As for the reality of the fairies 
themselves, like the X-Files's Mul¬ 
der, Doyle wanted to believe. The 
result was controversy and ridi¬ 
cule. 

The greatest achieve¬ 
ment of the Victorians in the 
realm of fairy lore was simply its 
preservation and transmission to 
succeeding generations, in what- 






ever form, during the industrial 
revolution. As industrialisation 
and mechanisation gathered pace, 
the old English agrarian traditions 
gradually withered as the popula¬ 
tions which had previously sup¬ 
ported them moved into the ex¬ 
panding towns. It was against this 
background of urbanisation that 
the Victorian folklorists moved in 
their efforts to preserv e what they 
saw as valuable remnants of the 
old traditions. Especially influen¬ 
tial among the books of fair\ lore 
of the period were Crofton 
Croker's Fairy Legends and Tra¬ 
ditions of the South of Ireland. 
1826, whose illustrations by Dan¬ 
iel Maclise effectively launched 
that artist's career. Thomas Keight- 
ley's Fairy> Mythology of 1828, 

Mrs Bray's Legends from the Bor¬ 
ders of the Tamar and Tavey, and 
the Fairy books of Andrew Lang. 
Beginning with the Blue Fairy 
Book of 1889, Lang's books re¬ 
established the popularity of fair\' 
stories after they had largely been 
supplanted in popularity by stories 
of contemporary children’s lives 
and adventures, such as those by 
Juliana H. Ewing and Mrs Moles- 
worth, and continued in print in 


various forms until the 192()s, long 
after the hey day of the Victorian 
fair\ cult. These fair\ books, much 
sought after today by collectors, 
also show the strong links between 
children's books and the wider 
artistic milieu. The principal illus¬ 
trator of the books, Hcnr\ J. Ford, 
was a friend of Edw ard Burne- 
Jones, and there is a marked Pre- 
Raphaelite inlluence to his illus¬ 
trations. Like the famous works of 
the Brotherhood, his colour plates 
for the books boast vivid, rosy 
colours, and all his illustrations arc 
strongly detailed, with the ‘ dream¬ 
like air of fantasy which pervades 
much of lBumc-Joncs's| work''. 

(4) Without the renewed interest 
in folklore and faery engendered 
by Romanticism, what little Brit¬ 
ish fairy lore would remain after 
the industrial revolution would be 
confined largely to the works of 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and 17th- 
century authors like Sir Simeon 
Steward's Description of the King 
and Queen of Fayrie, their Habit, 
Fay re, their Abode, Pompe and 
State of 1633, and Robert Kirk’s 
The Secret Commonwealth, and so 
of interest primarily to students of 
literature and history, without any 
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apparent rclc\ ance beyond these 
disciplines. Aside from the pleas¬ 
ure of the stories llicmsclvcs, the 
sources for popular historical and 
Fortean research would have been 
greatly impoverished. 

Ford's relationship with 
Bumc-Joncs and the Pre- 
Raphaelites links him, and fair\ 
painting, to the larger world of 
continental Symbolism. Fernand 
Khnopff, the Dutch Symbolist who 
sported a suitably Decadent amo¬ 
rous fascination with his sister, 
was strongly influenced by 
Bumc-Joncs. It was the Romantics 
who had first developed the notion 
of the artist as a rebel against the 
stilling strictures of society. This 
alienation became acute when 
combined w ith the morbid cast of 
mind characteristic of Sy mbolism. 
“Symbolism was a way of say ing 
“no ' to a number of things which 
were contcmporaiy with itself In 
particular, it was a reaction not 
only against moral ism and ration¬ 
alism but also against the crass ma¬ 
terialism which prevailed in the 
188()s." (5) Symbolist art cele¬ 
brated the sublime dream, the fan¬ 
tastic, the my stical and, occasion¬ 
ally, the horrific, against banal re¬ 
ality. It w as a line of escape for 
aesthetes into other, different, mys¬ 
tical worlds, and a number of the 
most prominent Sy mbolists had 
strong mystical beliefs. Bumc- 
Joncs had read theology at Oxford, 
while the Salon Rosc-t-Croix and 
the Nabis, prominent French Sym¬ 
bolist groups, had strong links to 
the demimonde of occultism and 
magic. All of these tendencies arc 
exemplified in miniature in the 
Victorian fair\ cult. 

As with later continental 
Symbolism, the British Victorian 
fair\ cult was predominantly a 
“reaction against the prevailing 
utilitarianism of the times. It was a 
celebration of magic in a period 
predominantly concerned with es¬ 
tablishing facts". (6) Darw inism 
and the rise of materialist science 
and psy chology cast doubts on 
traditional religious certitudes, at a 
time when the landscape itself w as 
changing under the impact of 


mechanisation. Factories and mills 
sprang up, embody ing the new 
scientism and rationalism of the 
age. The result was an acute sense 
of the “loss of an indefinable qual¬ 
ity which they had found in the 
fomicr cultural system, in the val¬ 
ues and meanings signified by 
what we might call its ‘emblem¬ 
atic order'". (7) As Andrew Lang 
put it, describing the childhood 
reading which eventually led to 
the publication of his books: “1 
read c\cr\ fairy talc 1 could lay my 
hands on, and knew all the fairies 
in A Midsummer Night s Dream^ 
and all the ghosts in Sir Walter 
Scott, and 1 hated machinery of 
every description.'' (8) This Ro¬ 
mantic revolt was not confined 
merely to fairies. Gothic Horror 
forms an important part of it, es¬ 
pecially as a studied medievalism 
also infomis Victorian painting. 

All aspects of the supernatural re¬ 
ceived a new impetus as part of 
the Romantic convulsion, includ¬ 
ing vampires. Dr John Polidori's 
talc. The Vampyre, anonymousK 
published in 1819 and popularly 
attributed to his patient, Byron, 
was translated into French and 
Gcmian, and adapted sc\cral times 
for the stage, most notabh in 
James Robinson's Planche s The 
\'ampi re: or the Bride of the Isles. 
first performed at the English Op¬ 
era House in August 1820. By 
1824 one French critic complained 
that the reading public was as¬ 
sailed by vampires from every 
side. Polidori's grisly talc formed 
the basis for James Malcolm Ry- 
mcr's epic Varney the Vampire, 

“w ithout a doubt the best-know n 
of all “penny dreadfuls ", after 
Sweeney Todd, and the most suc¬ 
cessful vampire talc until Bram 
Stoker's Dracula ". (9) The trend 
towards supernatural fantasy pene¬ 
trated the world of ballet, which 
had been intimately bound up with 
the elfin since its anccstrv in the 
Stuart masque. In the 182()s the 
heavy costumes and high heels of 
the 18th-ccntur\ stage w ere aban¬ 
doned in favour of gauzy dresses 
and silk tights. Dancing on points 
first appeared in 1821, and themes 
were increasingly taken from leg¬ 
end and fair\ talc, such as La Syl- 
phide and Giselle, first performed 
in 1832 and 1841 respectively. 
Maria Mcrcandotti, the 182()s 
child star, was acclaimed as a 
“divine little fairy sprite", and 
Marie Taglioni, who played the 
leading role in La Sylphide, was 
described as having a “sy Iph-likc 
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airiness scarcely palpable to hu¬ 
man touch’’. Musicians composed, 
performed and published innu¬ 
merable pieces of fairy music. On 
stage and in art, the favourite sub¬ 
ject of the genre, par excellence, 
was Shakespeare's/I Midsummer 
Night ’y Dream. Theatrical produc¬ 
tions of these became increasingly 
lavish and spectacular as the cen- 
turv wore on and increasingly im¬ 
pressive stage eflccts were devel¬ 
oped to keep audiences spell¬ 
bound. Charles Kean's 1856 pro¬ 
duction of the play was so suc¬ 
cessful it ran for 150 nights. It's 
been rightly said that modem sci¬ 
ence fiction has superseded the 
fairv tale as the fantasy form of 
the 2()th century. Aliens and robots 
have replaced previous centuries' 
elves, ogres and goblins as objects 
of fear and wonder. Given this 
literary development, it may be 
truly said that the 19th-century 
Shakespearean plays were the Vic¬ 
torian version of big budget SF 
blockbusters like Star Wars. A 
tone of atavism seems to be creep¬ 
ing back into the cinema, however. 
The Cottingley Fairies have 
formed the basis for one 9()s film, 
and a cinematic adaptation of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream is 
promised from the autumn. After 
the technological excesses of this 
century , fantasy is turning back to 
its folkloric roots. 

Much has been made of 
the debt that George Lucas owed 
to Campbell's The Hero with a 
Thousand Faces in delineating the 
mythic archetypes around which 
he crafted Star Wars characters, 
but this urge to discern common 
my thological types has never been 
confined solely to sophisticated 
2()th-centur\ post-modems. Fuseli, 
best known for his eerie and dis¬ 
quieting painting The Nightmare, 
made clear the strong parallels be¬ 
tween Classical mythology and the 
fairy faith in his lectures at the 
Royal Academy. ''Scylla & the 
portress of Hell, their Daemons & 
our spectres, the shade of Patro- 
clus & the ghost of Hamlet, their 
furies & our witches, diflcr less in 
essence than in local, temporary, 
social modification; their common 
origin was fancy ... & the curios¬ 
ity implanted in us of divining into 
the invisible.” (10) It is a lesson 
that contemporary SF cineastes 
have learned well. 

Outside of the acade¬ 
mies, the Victorian fairy cult rep¬ 
resented a democratisation of the 
fantastic in line w ith the values 


and attitudes of the new industrial 
bourgeoisie. In many ways it was 
a peculiarly British phenomenon. 
While the German Romantics col¬ 
lected edifying Marchen and wrote 
poetry about the Lorelei and 
Kobolde, depicted on canvas by 
artists such as Moritz Von 
Schwind, the genre was far less 
represented in France than in Eng¬ 
land. England's medieval heritage 
had survived better than across the 
channel. Although the Gothic re¬ 
vival was certainly not confined to 
England, and its greatest British 
exponent, Augustus Pugin, was an 
ardent admirer of continental Ca¬ 
tholicism, the ‘'insular spirit of the 
19th century inspired an image of 
fairyland in art as an ideal world 
which existed somewhere in the 
heart of the British country side”. 
(11) This, however, did not rule 
out continental influences. Prince 
Albert introduced the British pub¬ 
lic to the art of the German Naza- 
renes, an intensely Romantic 
movement infused with nature 
mysticism whose exact depiction 
of nature and medievalism also 
influenced the Pre-Raphaelites. 

The fairy painters shared this de¬ 
votion to nature, and their works 
thus form a fantasticated part of 
the Romantic landscape tradition. 
Patriotism played a strong part in 
promoting the genre, and artistic 
patrons took a delight in purchas¬ 
ing works based on Shakespeare 
and other great, national authors. 
At the same time, the genre's sub¬ 
ject matter had a broader, more 
popular appeal than the traditional 
subject matter of classical mythol¬ 
ogy fa\ oured by the aristocracy. It 
could be readily understood by the 
new, self-made men of industry, 
who may not have shared the cul¬ 
tivated backgrounds of the landed 
gentry. 

The genre was also well 
suited to Victorian notions of do¬ 
mesticity. As '“Home Sweet 
Home'' became the quintessential 
celebration of domestic bliss, and 
Austrian Biedcrmcier artists turned 
to painting the solid values of the 
home, British fairy artists began 
portraying the fairy^ lifestyle as 
their celebration of homely virtues. 
The metamorphosis from savage 
nature spirits to the twee sprites of 
Victorian fancy was the artistic 
counterpart of the taming of the 
wild, natural world by industry 
and human rationality. 

This democratisation of 
the fantastic was given a strong 
impetus by the vast increase in 


literacy and improvements in 
printing technology in the 183()s 
and 4()s. The new steam presses 
and machine manufactured paper 
meant that quarto and folio maga¬ 
zines could be produced at a price 
which the new industrial working 
class could afford. Although 
priced at a penny, these new 
magazines were hardly cheap, 
costing about a hundredth of the 
average weekly wage. There was 
thus intense competition to pro¬ 
duce literature which would appeal 
to the masses. By and large they 
favoured tales of the gruesome and 
fantastic as a means of escape 
from the gruesome realities of 
their own existence. The result 
was a plethora of tales of Gothic 
Horror amongst the early penny 
dreadfuls, though by the 184()s 
they had been largely superseded 
by equally grim tales about real 
criminals, especially highwaymen. 
In contrast to this, fairy art seems 
to have survived a little longer, 
until the 187()s, while the fairy tale 
itself is still w ith us, although now 
mainly the preserve of children's 
stories. In its adult form, vestiges 
of the fairy cult lingered on until 
finally slain by the carnage of the 
First World War. The reasons for 
this persistence against the demise 
of other types of fantastic and su¬ 
pernatural literature are convoluted 
and instructive. 

Firstly, Vampire fiction 
in the form of the dreadfuls was 
low-cost, ephemeral sensational¬ 
ism. Although Varney’s influence 
proved enduring and perv asive, 
during the 184()s the arena of ac¬ 
tion in the dreadfuls expanded into 
more contemporary settings. Grisly 
tales of true crime, and then stir¬ 
ring tales of adventure in the 
American West and the Empire 
provided fresh opportunities for 
escapist entertainment. There was 
also a conscious decision by many 
'‘dreadful” publishers to take their 
products upmarket and make them 
more acceptable to a family read¬ 
ership. Thus, although magazines 
like The Calendar of Horror and 
Terrific Tales continued into the 
184()s, there also appeared lines of 
boys’ stories, intended to provide 
good, wholesome fun for the 
young audience at which they 
were aimed. Although initially 
only slightly less gruesome than 
the horror and crime stories they 
replaced, these gradually improved 
until they reflected the values and 
aggressive patriotism of the more 
respectable members of society, as 
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Violence and cruelty 
were evident in many 
Victorian paintings and 
tales, especially 
Christina Rosetti’s 
Goblin Market. 


expressed in 
tales like Jack 
Harkaway in 
the 'Ira ns- 
vaal. The 
darkness and 
socially sub¬ 
versive nature 
of Vampire 
fiction, whose 
heroes scr\ c 
as “a measure 
of hostility to 
all authority" 
(12) made the 
subject en¬ 
tirely unsuit¬ 
able as chil¬ 
dren's litera¬ 
ture, leaving 
the field to be 
explored b\ 
horror writers 
like Lc Fanu 
and poets 
maudits like 
Charles 
Baudelaire. 
Fairies, how¬ 
ever, were 
eminently 
suitable sub¬ 
ject matter for 
children and 
adults alike. 
Shakespeare 
had already invested Queen Mab 
with the characteristics of the 
classical Diana and Venus by 
transforming her into Titania, and 
the Victorians continued this clas¬ 
sicising process. Paradoxically, 
while the eroticism in most vam¬ 
pire fiction of the period remained 
largely suggested, overt eroticism 
is apparent in the vast majority of 
19th-ccntur\ fairy paintings, which 
show naked or near naked fairies 
engaged in amorous adventure. 

The painters of such pieces were 
saved from censure, mostly, be¬ 
cause of the respectable nature of 
the genre as a whole. Like scenes 
from classical antiquity, nudity 
was permitted while it would have 
been scandalous in more contem¬ 
porary settings. Fairies thus pro¬ 
vided an acceptable outlet for re¬ 
pressed Victorian sexualitv . 

Thev were also far more 
suitable for children, suitably clad, 
of course. Reduced to the level of 
ants and insects, their adventures 
had a comic and mock-heroic 
quality, although violence and 
cruelty were evident in many Vic¬ 
torian paintings and tales, espe¬ 
cially Christina Rossetti's Goblin 
Market. The heroes of manv tradi¬ 


tional fairv stories were young 
children, especially boys, giving 
them a traditional appeal to a 
young audience. Bruno Bcttclhcim 
has stated in his The Uses of En¬ 
chantment that these stories con¬ 
tributed greatly to children's men¬ 
tal health and self-confidcncc as 
they showed them confronting and 
triumphing over fearful monsters, 
which were themselves metaphors 
for the darker aspects of the hu¬ 
man psvchc. This, prcsumablv, 
was after the Grimms and Pcrrault 
had cleaned the stories up. 

Like the horror stories of 
working class literature, however. 
Victorian faiiy culture began to 
wane in the 187()s. The painstak¬ 
ing realism of fairv painters like 
Maclisc and Paton, the latter a 
close friend of Millais, was part of 
an urge “to give fairv land yet more 
tangible and credible fomr' (13) in 
the new. technological, positiv ist 
age. Fairv painting declined with 
the rise of spirit photography in 
the 187()s, which pulled the ideo¬ 
logical rug out from under the 
painters' feet by seeming to pro¬ 
vide real, incontrovertible proof of 
a separate, spiritual realm. Modem 
art is essentially a reaction to the 
iconoclasm caused by the instant, 
objective capture of rcalitv bv 
photography. It is somewhat ironic 
that the first casualty was the 
vogue for realistic paintings of the 
fantastic. Like the lower class fan¬ 
tasies of the ' dreadfuls'', they also 
declined in the face of the new 
social realism which was sweeping 
painting, and avant garde artistic 
movements like impressionism 
Fairies soon became consigned to 
the nursery as subjects suitable 
only for the imagination of the 
very young. This process did, 
however, provide a spur to bril¬ 
liant children's artists such as Ar¬ 
thur Rackham, Edmund Dulac, the 
Robinson Brothers and Kate Grc- 
cnawav, who ushered in the 
Golden Age of book illustration. 
The last traces of the adult cult 
were annihilated by the mecha¬ 
nised horror of the First World 
War, before which the refined aes¬ 
theticism of fairv art and Symbol¬ 
ism was entirely impotent. Cyni¬ 
cism replaced idealism, and a vio¬ 
lent reaction set in, expressed in 
anti-artistic movements such as 
Dada and Surrealism. The contro¬ 
versy surrounding the Cottinglcy 
fairies was the swan song of a Vic¬ 
torian past long since dead. 

The Victorian fairy cult 
has, however, left a powerful leg¬ 


acy. Modem fantasy novels, par¬ 
ticularly Tolkien, derive at least in 
part from the fairv stories of the 
Romantics. William Morris, for 
example, wrote several, as well as 
translating heroic talcs from other 
languages, like Icelandic. As the 
British countryside and the global 
ecosystem once more seem under 
threat, the bucolic idyll of 
Tolkien's shire against the tech¬ 
nological desolation of Sauron's 
empire has prov ided a powerful 
image infomiing much New Age 
ecological radicalism, a phenome¬ 
non prefigured by Blake and the 
other Victorian fairy artists against 
their century s “dark Satanic 
mills". Aside from Tolkien, fairies 
have influenced other writers and 
artists in the SF and fantasy gen¬ 
res. Patrick Woodroffe and Rod¬ 
ney Matthews, two of the most 
noted fantasy illustrators with 
strong fan followings, cite Arthur 
Rackham as an early influence. 
Woodroffe paints fairy worlds 
similar to his 19th-century prede¬ 
cessors', while the scenes of insect 
revelry painted by Matthews for 
the band Tiger Moth also share 
some of the themes and style of 
last century 's fairy paintings. In 
literature other authors apart from 
Tolkien have delved into the realm 
of faerie. Clifford Simak, for ex¬ 
ample, made fairies the scrv itor 
races of an ancient race existing 
before this universe in his book 
The Goblin Reservation, while 
Paul McAulcy, a former biologist, 
made them a transgenic species 
composed of mixed human and 
primate genetic material with a 
consciousness rooted in nanotech¬ 
nology in his book. In TairyJand. 
Aside from these technological 
approaches, other authors have 
turned to more traditional material. 
Angela Carter's retelling of old 
fairy talcs had a modem slant, in¬ 
formed as they were by her femi¬ 
nist beliefs. Neil Gaiman, how¬ 
ever, adopted a more traditional 
approach in his treatment of fairy 
themes in his comic strip The 
Sandman and later novels. Both 
Carter and Gaiman display in their 
talcs the raw cmclty evident in 
much traditional fairy literature, 
undoubtedly as a reaction against 
the prcttification of the tales after 
Disney . Gaiman himself started as 
a music journalist and has strong 
links to the Goth music scene, 
which consciously tries to recreate 
the Symbolist and Decadent milieu 
for a modem youth audience. It 
should come as no surprise, there- 







fore, that songs b\ the Goth band 
Bauhaus included "Hollow Hills", 
about fairies and "Bela Lugosi's 
Dead", about the most celebrated 
portrayer of Dracula on screen and 
stage before Christopher Lee. 
Vampires and fairies have a per¬ 
ennial appeal to an overlapping 
audience. 

The genre and subject 
also has a more mystical appeal to 
modem, disenchanted youth. The 
new Romanticism of the late 2()th 
ccntur\ has bred a dissatisfaction 
with consensus reality as defined 
by the political and scientific es¬ 
tablishment Science fiction ar¬ 
ticulates fears about science, as 
much as the desire for techno¬ 
logical progress, and there is a 
strong clement of the mystical, 
even Fortcan. in much popular SF. 


the wonderful benefits of "civili¬ 
sation" by the stem-but-fair 
proto-Thatchcritc Romans with 
their central heating and their 
straight roads where the chariots 
ran on time". (15) Although far 
from the bucolic, classicised fan¬ 
tasies of ‘'mcrric England " charac¬ 
teristic of Victorian art, the strip 
nevertheless shares its urge to de¬ 
pict fair\ land as a mystical, British 
ideal world, though in the case of 
Mills one darkened by real barba¬ 
rism and violence. It also demon¬ 
strates the enormous appeal for an 
indigenous British mystical tradi¬ 
tion separate from classical myth 
and Christian mysticism. Classical 
mytholog> has largely fallen out of 
favour, although Roman epics still 
possess a certain popularity on 
stage and screen. Elements of 


recumbent mortals. Fuseli, the 
Principal Hobgoblin Painter to the 
Devil, was supposed to eat raw 
beef at night to give him the 
strange, otherworldly dreams 
which provided the raw material 
for his work In Surrealism, which 
also explores the dream and sub¬ 
conscious, painters like Max Wal¬ 
ter Svanberg continued to paint 
fair\ ladies not so far removed 
from their Symbolist predecessors. 
More technological artists, such as 
Jurgen Ziewe, use computer 
graphics and Virtual Reality to 
create the "paradises artificiels" of 
which the Decadents dreamed. 
Ziewe s art is also informed by 
Theosophical and mystical beliefs, 
and his works can therefore be 
seen as a technological version of 
the otherworld desired by the fair\ 


Greg Bear's fantas\ . The /njiniiy 
Concerto, took its name from the 
piece of avant-garde music men¬ 
tioned in the works of Fort as hav¬ 
ing deprived a number of com¬ 
posers of their ability to write mu¬ 
sic after hearing it performed. In 
the hands of Bear, it became the 
sole weapon of the human prison¬ 
ers of Sidhedark against their 
Fair\ captors. The popular comics 
writer Alan Grant in an inten iew 
with the fan/ine Do}^ Breath cited 
"anything to do with UFOs, alien 
abductions. New World Order 
conspiracies, lost civilisations, 
apocalyptic visions, prophecies 
and the human mind " (14) as 
some of his favourite personal 
reading. 2()()() AD's long running 
strip. S/aine. drew extensi\elv on 
Celtic legend, including elements 
of modem Wicca and Theosophy 
in its portrayal of a science fic¬ 
tional. antediluvian Britain. Mills, 
tlie w riter of that particular epic, 
stated in an introduction to the 
strip that he deliberately gave the 
domain of the alien villains the 
name of the Welsh Celtic hell, 

C\ thrawl. and based the diluvial 
sen itor race on one of Blavatsky's 
Root Races. The fairies took the 
form of malign and benign extra- 
dimensionals. The strip articulated 
powerful ecofeminist sentiments, 
and I've personally come across a 
number of people who have de- 
^ eloped an interest in Wicca and 
modem occultism through reading 
it. Mills has himself said that one 
of the things he set out to do in 
the strip w as "to tr\ and correct . . 

. the insidious lies most of us arc 
still taught about our ancestors . 
\ou know, the crap about them be¬ 
ing woad-co\crcd sa\ ages brought 


Christian religious lore, such as 
angels and the Devil, may perme¬ 
ate low culture such as comics, but 
the central tenets of the faith itself 
do not lend themselves to the type 
of \ iolent entertainment required 
in modern fantasv. Many Chris¬ 
tians would also be unhappy with 
the portrayal of Christ and the 
apostles in works of entertainment, 
while others would no doubt ob¬ 
ject to the pious didacticism of 
overtly religious works, at least in 
certain fields like the comic strip. 

In postchristian. secular Britain 
fairy land provides an accessible 
mystical elsewhere known and 
recognised to most Britons w hich 
can be adapted to serve particular 
narrative or political roles w ithout 
incurring the vicious controversy 
attached to religious debate. The 
same psychological processes 
which favoured the democratisa- 
tion of fair\ art in the 19th century 
show themselves equally powerful 
in the 2()th. In postchristian, secular 
Britain fairy land provides an ac¬ 
cessible mystical elsewhere known 
and recognised to most Britons 
w hich can be adapted to ser\ e par¬ 
ticular narrative or political roles 
without incurring the vicious con- 
tro\ crsy attached to religious de¬ 
bate. The same psy chological pro¬ 
cesses w hich favoured the democ- 
ratisation of fairy art in the 19th 
century show themselves equally 
powerful in the 2()th. 

It is also perfectly suited 
to the post-psy chedelic exploration 
of the human subconscious. Fairy 
art celebrated the sublime dream, 
expressed in images of Titania 
sleeping, guarded and watched by 
Oberon and his armoured retinue, 
or charging across the brows of 


painters. Finally, there are the ma¬ 
chine elves encountered by Ter¬ 
ence McKenna and other explorers 
of psychedelia in the hallucino¬ 
genic world of DMT. Many of the 
hippies consciously modelled 
themselves on their forebears in 
Surrealism and 19th-century Ro¬ 
manticism, citing Thomas Dc 
Quincy and the Club dc 
Haschichins as illustrious prede¬ 
cessors. Fairy land, w hether por¬ 
trayed by dreamy Romantics or the 
tortured aesthetes of the Ecolc 
Symbolistc, offers the attractive 
prospect of personally encounter¬ 
ing the strange inhabitants of tlic 
human neurological landscape. In 
the hands of underground comic 
artists such as Pete Loveday. the 
relocation of fairy land to the inte¬ 
rior of the human psyche, accessi¬ 
ble primarily through drugs, is 
complete. (16) Tellingly. Millais's 
hertUnand I Aired hy Ariel (sec 
cover illustration) w as rejected by 
the dealer w ho commissioned it 
because of strong resen ations 
over the green colour of the fairies 
depicted. Was this simply disquiet 
at a convention of naturalistic fairx 
pigmentation being broken, or fear 
that the picture was a reference to 
the "green fairy" of absinthe, the 
sinful drink of Baudelaire and the 
poets maudits? 

The desire to escape 
from this world to a parallel uni- 
\ erse of fantasy and delight is 
constant and pcr\ asivc, especially 
in times of radical change. Fairy ¬ 
land is the quintessential "Land of 
Heart's Desire", the pleasures of 
which can be terrible. SF has been 
described as the literature of 
change, and so has taken over the 
role, and frequently the subject 


12. Ryan, J.S., The Vampire Be¬ 
fore and After Stoker’s Dracula’, 
reviewing Sent, C.A., The Vam¬ 
pire in 19th Century Literature, in 
Contemporary Legend, Vol. 3, 
1993, p. 151 

13. Philpotts, op. cit., p. 4 

14. Rear, B.A., Dr., ed.. Dog 
Breath, No. 3, p. 6 

15. Mills, P. and Fabry, G., intro¬ 
duction to Slaine the King, Spe¬ 
cial Edition, Titan Books, 1987 

16. See especially the chapter 
“An Error of Judgement” in Rus¬ 
sell’s Big Strip Stupormarket, 
John Brown Publishing, 1995 


matter, of traditional fairy stories, 
while modem technology tantalis- 
ingly olTcrs the possibility of giv¬ 
ing these fantasies concrete form. 
All these modem, technological 
fears and fantasies were first ar¬ 
ticulated through fairyland by the 
Victorians as they entered the first 
industrial age. Now. w ith the dis- 
mption of the second, fairy land in 
its traditional guise and in the 
technological trappings of aliens 
and androids, is reaffimiing its 
hold on the human psy che, as ex¬ 
pressed in the imagery and themes 
of otherw orld experiences. The 
Cottingley fairies and subsequent 
elfin encounters drew extensively 
on Victorian fairy' iconography, as 
ultimately does much of the Close 
Encounter phenomenon. As more 
traditional fairy narratives once 
again find popularity, perhaps we 
shall see a resurgence in fairy en¬ 
counters closer to the Victorian 
source material, or at least the 
imagery of the tradition's modem 
interpreters. Regardless of the pre¬ 
cise form, the power of the fairies 
to shape our modem myths is by 
no means exhausted. It is perhaps 
the strongest and least recognised 
of the Victorians' contribution to 
the human imagination. 





Matter of Debate 


If debating with other ufologists makes 
you feel like you’re banging your head 

against a brick wall, 
Gareth Medway explains why 



IN THE MIDDLE 
Ages it was fairly 
easy to hold a rea¬ 
soned debate, be¬ 
cause there were 
basic authorities 
and assumptions 
that no-one chal¬ 
lenged. The Bible, the de- 

cisions of the Church councils, 
and the writings of the Fathers 
provided the fundamental guides, 
and from them one could logically 
derive an answer to most if not all 
questions. 

Suppose that the topic of 
debate was: Can a demon lover 
make a woman pregnant? Genesis 
6.4 says that “the sons of God 
came unto the daughters of men, 
and they bare children unto them”; 
while St Augustine in The City of 
God, Book 15, Chapter 23, ex¬ 
plained that “the sons of God” in 
this passage meant angels who 
rebelled, were cast out of heaven 
and became demons. So it was 
easy to reach the common consen¬ 
sus that demons can make women 
pregnant, though there remained 
the vexed question of w hether they 
use their own semen or not. 

Of course, there were a 
few problems. St Augustine be¬ 
lieved in the pre-existence of 
souls, which was leter ruled to be 
heretical. Classical authors were a 
doubtful point: the protagonists in 


a dialogue on witchcraft, published 
in 1489, debated among other 
things whether witches could turn 
humans into animals. In favour of 
the proposition, one cited Apulei- 
us's The Golden Ass, in which a 
man is changed into a donkey by a 
witch's potion, but this was held 
to be invalid as evidence because 
Apuleius was a pagan (rather than 
the more obvious objection that 
The Golden Ass is a work of fic¬ 
tion.) But these \\ere minor issues. 

Nowadays there is prac¬ 
tically nothing that the majority of 
people will assent to. In the UFO 
field one might agree that at least 
everyone will agree that it is pos¬ 
sible that there could be life on 
other planets. Yet this is often de¬ 
nied on the grounds that either: 

a) Extraterrestrial life cannot exist 
because it is not mentioned in the 
Bible; or 

b) That the chances of life arising 
anywhere are so infinitesimally 
small that we can be sure it has 
only happened once in the lifetime 
of the universe. 

Obviously, if tAvo peo¬ 
ples’ initial axioms and postulates 
are different, then they will reach 
different conclusions even if their 


reasoning processes arc wholly 
logical. For example, a ufologist 
who begins from the premise that 
there is no other life in the uni¬ 
verse will not arrive at the ETH. 

Whilst half a centurv of 
ufologA has not produced evidence 
that would convince a sceptic, 
from as early as the 194()s there 
has been enough to persuade be¬ 
lievers, usually beyond all doubt, 
that we arc being visited by beings 
from outer space. The question 
thus reduces to one of personal 
opinion. Your opinion is far more 
sophisticated and wcll-infonncd 
than that of your opponents, of 
course: but what is the use of 
knowing that, when they erroni- 
ously think the same of them¬ 
selves? 

The rationalist, scientific 
view of the universe rests in part 
upon a series of negative proposi¬ 
tions: that there is no God, or at 
least no perceptible divine influ¬ 
ence upon the world; that there arc 
no undiscovered forces; and so on. 
But it is impossible to prove nega¬ 
tive propositions, which tends to 
place the sceptic in a weak posi¬ 
tion. In response to this fact, Ken¬ 
drick Frasier ofd CSICOP pro¬ 


posed tliat extraordinarv claims 
require cxtraordinaiy proof, and 
that the burden of proof is upon 
the claimant. For instance, the 
atheist cannot prove that there is 
no afterlife; but if it is said that it 
is extraordinary to believe in life 
after death, then the onus passes to 
the religious believer. 

But what is ‘cxtraordi¬ 
naiy'? To take an extreme exam¬ 
ple, in parts of the East it is not 
regarded as in any way cxtraordi¬ 
naiy for a man to rise from the 
dead. Gita Mehta’s Karma Cola 
describes how a guru was said to 
have brought back to life a man 
who had been dead for three days. 
What most impressed the guru’s 
disciple, apparently, was not the 
rcssurcction itself, but that the 
guru had been able to find the 
body, which had been lost by the 
staff of the chaotically run 
morgue. 

Now, ufologists do not 
of course study UFOs but UFO 
reports. Here, the question of 
plausibility become crucial. Much 
sceptical writing on ufology boils 
down to something like: “It’s more 
likely tlicy were seeing Venus than 
an extraterrestrial spacecraft”, 
simply because ETs arc regarded 
as inherently implausible. By con¬ 
trast the ETFIcrs' basic assumption 
is that not only is it possible, but 
probable, that alien spacecraft will 
be monitoring the Earth. Since a 
plausible claim does not require 
extraordianary proof, they are 
happy with a modicum of evi¬ 
dence. Thay may also say that was 
/.V implausible is that the witnesses 
should have mistaken Venus for a 
spacecraft, so the sighting must 





ha\c been of the latter. 

Notice that neither point 
of view is testable; hence, despite 
claims to the contrar\, neither is 
actually scientific. One result is 
that the same facts arc taken to 
support various antipathetic con¬ 
clusions. To return to the old de¬ 
monic issue, consider this passage 
from the 13th centurv Jewish mys¬ 
tical book Ihe Zahar "... when a 
man dreams in his sleep, female 
spirits often come and sisport with 
him. and so conceive from him 
and subsequently give birth. The 
creatures thus produced ... appear 
alwa\ s under the form of human 
beings, but thc\ have no hair on 
their heads ..In the same was 
male spirits visit womcn-folk and 
make them pregnant ...*' It is easy 
to predict what the comments of 
the various ufological factions 
would be on this: ETHcrs would 
seize on it as proof that aliens 
have been cross-breeding with us 
for centuries: PSHcrs would think 
is shows that the abduction sce¬ 
nario is just a continuation of me¬ 
diaeval demonology; and Christian 
fundamentalists would sa\ there¬ 
fore the aliens' arc demons in 
disguise. No amount of argument 
for any of these viewpoints will 
convince a believe in a contrarv 
viewpoint 

(1 have wondered for 
some time what the Muslim view 
of UFOs might be; recently 1 
found a brief exposition in Ahmed 
Hulusi's Allah, translated by Ah¬ 
med Baki. Kitsan Publishing. Is¬ 
tanbul. 1994, pp.23-5. who, pre¬ 
dictably, states that they arc noth¬ 
ing other bthan jinns, who also 
pretend to be elves, demons and 
saints, amd whose intention is to 
deceive humans and lead them 
away from Allah. His reason for 
thinking this is, no doubt, that 
jinns arc mentioned in the Koran 
but aliens arc not. Apparently Hu- 
lusi wrote a book on this theme, 
still available in Turkish, as long 
ago as 1972.) 

The split is not just be¬ 
tween believers and sceptics. Be¬ 
lievers suppose that advanced ETs 
will agree with their views on 
important subjects, the Rcvolu- 
lionarv Workers Part\ (not to be 
confused with the Workers' Revo¬ 
lutionary Party or the Party of 
Revolutionary Workers) used to 
believe, and no doubt still do if 
they still exist, that UFOs arc em¬ 
issaries from another, socialist, 
galaxy. They would certainly re¬ 
ject as spurious any stories about 


blue-eyed, blonc-haircd Venusians 
with racist views, though some 
have been reported; “Some 
contactccs who claimed to have 
visited Mars blandK point out that 
the planet is divided into zones 
with the negro and jew ish Mar¬ 
tians carefully segregated from Ihc 
others'’ (John Keel. Our Haunted 
Planet, p.S.S.) These arc extreme 
eases, but there has alwavs been 
cnmit\ between New Agers whose 
friendK spacemen preach New 
Age philosophy, and the scientific 
ufologists who picture aliens as 
supcr-tcchnolists, not necessarily 
friendly There is not exactly per¬ 
fect harmony amongst non-ETH 
ufolgists, as can be judged by the 
letters page of Malania. To a 
great extent these arguments arise, 
not from anyone's findings, but 
fom their diffcrcing initial as¬ 
sumptions. 

As far as our present 
knowledge goes, interstellar travel 
is effectively impossible. Yet it is 
at least conceivable that things like 
anti-gravity drives and faster than 
light travel might be realised one 
day. since technology has achieved 
things which experts had said 
could not be dome, such as moon 
rockets. So w hether aliens could 
travel here from other star systems 
is not so much a scientific ques¬ 
tion as a question of how much 
faith we have in our present state 
of scientific know ledge. 

How useful is expert 
opinion? The public arc often 
suspicious of experts, sometimes 
on the reasonable grounds that it is 
hard to know w hen an expert is 
really speaking from expert 
know ledge, and w hen merely ex¬ 
pressing an opinion. Convcrsly, 
people ma\ rcadiK trust an appar¬ 
ent expert who sa\ s w hat thc\ 
want to hear. In an\ ease it is 
doubtful if anyone can be called 
an expert in fields that arc mere 
guesswork, such as cxo-biolog> or 
flying saucer propulsion s\ stems, 
central topics in the UFO debate. 

Docs it matter? If aliens 
arc visiting the Earth, then this 
fact will not be altered whether we 
believe in them or not. On the 
other hand, if it is true that UFOs 
arc really demons or jinns bent on 
deceiving us, then people ought to 
be warned against them. If they 
arc merely products of human 
imagination, then no doubt in time 
people w ill go on to imagining 
other things. But reason leads only 
to the conclusion that in this field 
reason leads nowhere. 
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A Sceptical View of 
Dr French 

Montague Keene is a long-time 
member of the Society for Psychical 
Research. He is a co-author of a 
report on the ‘Scole experiment’ 
which is reviewed in this issue of 
Magonia 



“One must in fairness 
acknowledge Chris 
[above] to be among 
the less dogmatic 
sceptics” 


As a useful defence mechanism 
against madness, non-fictional 
book rc\icvvcrs cmplo\ a few 
shortcuts before deciding how 
much of their precious time should 
be spent slogging through hcft\ 
tomes whichy turn out to be 
largely worthless. Of say the index 
of a guide to English Literature 
turns out to have seven references 
to Enid BKton, five to Jcffrc\ 
Archer, four to Agatha Christie 
and one each to Shakespeare, 
Dickens and Thackcra\, they ma\ 
be forgiven for suspecting that no 
more than a hour of time and two 
inches of column type need be 
dedicated to their task. Or take a 
study of the conflict between Crea¬ 
tionists and Darwinists; if the bib- 
liograph\ mentionsonK works fa¬ 
vouring one side rathet tJian the 
other, one can safely assume that 
the book is unlikcK to warrant 
commendation to readers as an 
example of objectivity, whatever 
its merits. 

1 have found this short 
cut invaluable when reading books 
(mainly published by Prometheus, 
the organ of the skeptical move¬ 
ment in the USA) or articles, cs- 
pcciallv in the Skeptical Enquirer 
or the Skeptic, dealing with the 
paranormal in general, and psy¬ 
chical research in particular Just 
as they tend to avoid citing those 
works which present evidence un¬ 
palatable to the author s preju¬ 
dices, so tlic resolute sceptic will 
vigorously and righteously assail 
phoney, sloppy or extravagant 
claims of paranomality but steer 
clear of a straight confrontation 
with evidence which is so con¬ 


vincing that they arc left with 
nothing to support their convic¬ 
tions but accusations of mass fraud 
or deliberate cheating b\ experi¬ 
menters. 

I spoke at the same SPR 
conference at which Chris gave his 
paper on the manner in which the 
media treat the paranormal (on 
which he based the pri/c-winning 
cntr\ published in your last issue), 
and found myself agreeing with 
much of what he said. My com¬ 
plaint is against his selectivity, he 
focussed on The Taranarma! 

Work! oj Paul McKenna to sup¬ 
port his thesis. It is unfortunate 
that he should have given so much 
prominence to a much Haunted 
experiment by Richard Wiseman 
et al purportedly contesting the 
claim that a dog called Jaytcc had 
a tclcptliic rapport with its owner, 
when Chris ought to have been 
aware of the far more extensi \ c 
tests undertaken on this dog b\ 
Rupert Sheldrake and published 
most rcccntK in his book Do^s 
that KnoM' when their ()wners are 
Cominp, Home, show ing ox er- 
whelming evidence that Jaytcc did 
in fact possess such powers. Still, 
Chris could hardly have realised, 
when citing the Wiseman paper 
published in the British Journal of 
Tsycholo^', that this august jour¬ 
nal doesn't believe in the para¬ 
normal, or in publishing 
Sheldrake's refutations of mis¬ 
statements. 

Having sat through two 
of McKenna's programmes and 
participated in one, 1 am surprised 
(well, not really) that to maintain 
the posture of objectivity, Chris 


couldn't have mentioned a few of 
the rather more objective episodes, 
or even their decision to show 
their objectivity by screening the 
unmasking of the cheating psy- 
chokinctic claimant, Jean-Pierre 
Girard. What about Valcrx 
Lavrinenko's bio-PK demonstra¬ 
tion in raising and lowering from 
normal to 140 and back down to a 
perilous 3-> the blood pressure of a 
monitored patient in a distant 
room: or the video clip of Rene 
Pc'oeh 's celebrated experiments 
with day-old chicks, fixated on a 
robot whose random movements 
the chicks were clearly able to in- 
llucncc: or the demonstration of 
the famous distance viewer (i.c. 
clairvoyant), Joe McMoncaglc or 
his capacity to describe with rea¬ 
sonable accuracy the scene being 
viewed by a tliird party; or Dean 
Rad in's pretty decisive PK dem¬ 
onstration showing how a random 
number generator was significantly 
affected by the vibes, or whatex cr, 
generated by heax cn knoxvs hoxx 
many million eager vicxxcrs as tlic 
listened to the outcome of the O. 

J Simpson trial 

then there xvas the txx in 
experiment, shoxving the physio¬ 
logically measured changes in one 
remotely separated txvin xvhen a 
disguised poxvder keg blexx up in 
front of her sibling during the 
shoxx Hoxx come no reference to 
these*' On the basis of xxhat evi¬ 
dence ought xxc conclude that all 
these xxcrc cither fraudulent or se¬ 
riously defective in the rigour of 
their experimental procedure*.' Is 
entertainment inherently and in¬ 
evitably incompatablc occasional 
honesty*' 

But beyond the 

McKenna programmes, there have 
been a spate of others xx hich occa¬ 
sionally confront the statutory 
sceptic (TV producers consider 
themselves under a duty, in the 
interests of the God Balance, to 
find a sceptic xvho can explain 
axxay some apparently remarkable 
phenomenon). 1 recall one devoted 
entirely to one of the most famous 
phy sical mediums of the txvcnticth 
century. Helen Duncan, jailed in 
1944 for 18 months under the 
Witchcraft Act. Duncan xvas 
stripped, examined in va^inum et 
rectum, xvhich modesty prevents 
me from translating, garbed into 
some form of ladies' straight- 
jacket, and on occasions orally 
administered a dye to see xvhether 
her ectoplasmic discharges xvere 
no more than regurgitated 








buttcr-muslin - the thcor\ of the 
surplus stomach having been dcci- 
sivclv disproved - and was none 
the less able when in a trance to 
have ectoplasm issuing from vari¬ 
ous orifices to assume the forms 
and develop the features of dear 
departed. When the sceptical ex¬ 
pert, who had actually been pres¬ 
ent at her trial, was invited to ex¬ 
plain where the ectoplasm had 
come from, he confidently asserted 
that it must have all been con¬ 
cealed in her rectum. 

This is a ease where the 
sceptical explanation is seen by 
the viewer to be even more im¬ 
probable than the miracle it pur¬ 
ports to account for in non¬ 
paranormal terms. It therefore sat¬ 
isfies the criterion in David 
Hume s theory of miracles. How ¬ 
ever, one must in fairness ac¬ 
knowledge Chris to be among the 
less dogmatic sceptics, and liable 
w ith the rest of us to squirm w hen 
confronted b\ sheer bigotry : and at 
least he doesn't scr\e as an edito¬ 
rial adviser to that institution of 
devout disbelief, the so-called 
CSICOP., as do three of his scep¬ 
tical colleagues. My complaint is 
that he follows their practice of ei¬ 
ther ignoring persuasive but dis¬ 
comforting evidence of the para¬ 
normal or, if pinned against a 
wall, resorting to the excuse that 
while the results of the phenome¬ 
non might not be readily explica¬ 
ble in accord with current scien¬ 
tific beliefs, it's pretty certain that 
sooner or later someone will come 
up with an answer. On that basis 
nothing novel can ever be satis- 
factoriK demonstrated. 

Take prccognitivc mes¬ 
sages. Chris has trotted out the 
usual pseudo-mathematical expla¬ 
nation. that if you multiply all the 
dreams b\ the number of nights 
people have in which to dream 
them, the chances arc that one or 
other of them will sooner or later 
bear some resemblance to some 
corresponding later event in their 
lives. I've challenged Chris on this 
spurious get-out in the past, but 
I'll give him due notice of an 
event which w ill form part of a 
peer-re v iew ed paper to be pub¬ 
lished later this year, and ask 
whether his probability theory is 
still adequate. 

A professional medium 
received a message from a de¬ 
ceased mother to the effect that he 
will be seeing her daughter shortly 
and wishes to convey to her a fa¬ 
vourite prayer. Impressed, the me¬ 


dium searches out the prayer and 
has it laminated and gift wrapped. 
He takes it to a sitting held in 
laboratory-controlled conditions 
three days later in a distant uni¬ 
versity to give a blind reading to 
an unknown sitter. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the sitting the experimenter 
passes the gift to the sitter, who 
promptly bursts into tears on 
reading her mother's favourite 
prayer. 

Now what has this got to 
do with Chris French? Quite a lot 
really, despite the fact that this 
message did not arrive in a dream. 
It raises the same question, how¬ 
ever: could this all have happened 
by chance? It's an unusual but not 
an exceptional example of where 
vciy memorable traumatic dreams 
arc shortly followed by incidents 
so precise, specific and unusual 
that a sceptic confronted with it 
can anly resort to accusations of 
invetion or fraud. 

How docs Chris treat 
eases like this? Answer: he fol¬ 
lows the orthodox and safe prac¬ 
tice of ignoring them. How many 
of his students, for w home, God 
help us, he provides courses in 
parapsNchology at Goldsmith's 
College, know of the scores of 
such eases recorded in the Census 
of Hallucinations more than a 
century ago? How many have even 
heard of the outcome of the twenty 
years long investigation into the 
mediumship of Mrs Lconorc Piper, 
as a result of which some of the 
most resolute sceptics were pain¬ 
fully converted to the conv iction 
that she was either channelling 
messages from the dead or, at the 
very least, was capable of drawing 
information from the minds of 
unknown sitters and unknown 
third parties? 

No less spectacular were 
the results of the proxy (i.c. blind) 
sittings which experts like Oliver 
Lodge and drayton thomas con¬ 
ducted with Mrs Osborne Leonard. 
Has he ever devoted a single lec¬ 
ture to these giants of the seance 
room? Is he not aware that my 
distinguished collcagc Professor 
Archie Roy four or five years ago 
publicly threw down the gauntlet 
to sceptics everywhere by drawing 
attention to some of tlic best know 
and most impressively evidential 
eases on record, beseeching the 
critics to offer explanations, and 
receiving not a whisper in re¬ 
sponse? 

On the questionable ba¬ 
sis that truth decays as iron rusts. 


people like Chris can argue that 
many of these eases took place 
long ago. Or they may simply seek 
safety in silence. But it is becom¬ 
ing that this can’t last much 
longer. The overwhelming evi¬ 
dence from laboratory based re¬ 
search into psychokinesis, telepa¬ 
thy and claivoyancc can’t be ig¬ 
nored or derided indcrmitcly. their 
results can be attributed to chance 
only one in several million, occa- 
sionaly billion, times. The inten¬ 
sity of criticism that such experi¬ 
ments attracted in the past has re¬ 
sulted in protocols so loophole 
free that even the most formidable 
of critics, the champion put for¬ 
ward by the notorious CSICOP 
organisation. Professor Ray Hy¬ 
man, has been forced to acknowl¬ 
edge that the odds against a 
chance explanation of some of the 
results arc astronomical. 

Psychology lecturers 
who wish to give their students a 
smattering of knowledge about 
parapsychology rely on standard 
textbooks. Almost always they 
present “nearly incredible falsifi¬ 
cation of the facts about experi¬ 
ments.” That was what Irwin 
Child, the chainnan of Yale Uni¬ 
versity's department of psychol¬ 
ogy, concluded after examining 
most of the then (1985) current 
textbooks. A more recent (1991) 
study by psy chologis Miguel Roig 
and colleagues of 64 introductory 
psychology textbooks found that 
one third of them made no men¬ 
tion of parapsy chology , several of 
those which did presented the 
/cner card calling tests as still 
ty pical of current experimental 
work, and all of those which did 
mention spontaneous eases ex¬ 
plained them away in tenns of 
misunderstood sensory processes, 
doincidcncc and self-deception. 
They thereby ignored the fact that 
methods have long since been 
employed by every self-respecting 
rccarchcr in this field to eliminate 
all of these obv ious weaknesses 
even when dealing with evidential 
mediumship or independently 
validated prccognitiv c dreams, or 
multiple witnesses of poltergeist 
activ ity and the like. Of those 
textbooks which did refer to ex¬ 
perimental work, nearly all criti¬ 
cised the lack of replication, poor 
experimental design and fraud. 

Now the average 

run-of-the-mill psychology lecturer 
can be forgiv en if he relies uopon 
the accuracy and fairness of text¬ 
books to guide his students. But 


for the few who have first-hand 
knowledge of the subject, and who 
know, or certainly ought to know, 
that all the last three criticisms arc 
simply untrue, it is difficult to 
grope around for excuses. Either 
they know that their students arc 
being indoctrinated by information 
on the subject which is not just 
misleading or inadequate but sim¬ 
ply false, as Dean Radkin’s book 
Fhe Conscious Universe makes 
strikingly clear; or they don’t In 
the former ease they invite the 
charge of hy pocrisy. In the latter 
ease they face the accusation of 
incompetence. 

It is all very well to pro¬ 
claim, as Chris docs, that he is 
“generally unconvinced" by the 
ev idence. It is quite another to en¬ 
gage in a frank examination of 
that ev idence to show where it is 
faulty : and as far as 1 am aware 
this is what Chris doesn't Nor, 
one has to say, do most of his 
equally prominent colleagues, al¬ 
though from time to time one or 
other (mainly one) of them will 
seize upon a famous historic ease 
and seek to show, by piling one 
improbable and unproven assump¬ 
tion on another, how it might all 
be explained by fraud 

It is healthy and desir¬ 
able to emphasis the need for the 
utmost caution in evaluating the 
evidence, let alone setting up ex¬ 
periments, in parapsychology. It is 
important to understand the history 
and psy chology of deception in 
this murky field. It is vital to ap¬ 
preciate the unrliability of human 
witness, memory and testimony, 
even those of multiple witnesses. 
But where, over the years, ex¬ 
periments in the gan/ficld or in 
random number generated psy- 
chokinctyis tests, have eliminated 
all of these dangers, and done so 
to the satisfaction of resolute crit¬ 
ics, and the results have neverthe¬ 
less been highly significant and 
frequently replicated, it is v erging 
on the dishonourable to supress 
this information and chum out 
students with the now traditional 
prejudices which have so scriousli 
impeded research. 

Of course, people like 
Chris - and there arc only a hand¬ 
ful of them in these teaching roles 
- may yet undergo conversion. But 
then bang goes that prospective 
professorship, and in come the 
taunts and jibes of ones peers. Not 
an easy option. 
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In ihc prcx ious issue ihc Pelican 
discussed ihc famous incident of 
17 April 1966 in which Dale 
Spaur and Bamc\ NcIT chased a 
UFO, or Venus, depending on 
\our prejudices and presupposi- 
lions on such mailers. The Peli¬ 
can's main concern about this ease 
was the fact that two police offi- 
cers allcmplcd to chase something 
in the sk\. Sceptics ha\ c suggested 
that the reason lhc\ chased after 
the nnslcrioLis - or allcgcdK m\ s- 
Icrious - objccl was that they cn- 
joNcd fast driving, and that this 
incident provided a suitable ex¬ 
cuse. Now if this is so. then lhc> 
were irresponsible: if this is not 
so. then lhc\ were just plain stu¬ 
pid. 

Of course. Spaur and 
NclT were not the only police offi¬ 
cers to indulge in such behaviour 
There was a vcr\ similar ease in 
England w hich occurred carK one 
morning in October 1967. Accord¬ 
ing to Robert Chapman; 

The policemen radioed 
their headquarters that lhc\ had 
spoiled some kind of unidcnliricd 
IIn ing objccl and were going to 
inxcsligalc. As lhc\ mo\cd for¬ 
ward the “Thing" also seemed to 
mo\c as lliough dclibcralcK keep¬ 
ing its distance: llic faster tJic\ 
travelled the faster it sped alicad 
until at limes lhe\ found them¬ 
selves doing ncark nincl\ miles an 
hour. The squad car (lashed round 
comers, streaked up hills and 
swooped down vallc\s lr\ ing to 
keep up bill the nearest Wa> coll 
and WillcN got to it was four hun¬ 
dred yards." (1) 

This incident got a lot of 
publicilN al the lime, but appar- 
cnlK no one questioned the w is¬ 
dom of allcmplmg to chase an 
airborne objccl in a car. As in the 
American ease, Venus was sug¬ 
gested as an explanation. And if it 
wasn't Venus, then perhaps it was 
a fonmalion of aircraft engaged on 
refuelling exercises. Aslronomcrs 
pointed out that Venus was vcr\ 
bright in the eastern sk\ in die 
early morning al dial lime. How- 


ex cr. in the account gi\cn b\ 
Chapman it is not clear in what 
direction the police car was lra\- 
clliiig. The police oHlccrs were 
said to have been driving “along 
die A3072 between Okchamplon 
and Holsworlhx " w hen dic\ saw 
the objccl ahead of lliciii. This 
seems to iiiipK that lhc\ were 
dri\ ing towards Holsworlln. in 
which ease the object could not 
ha\c been Venus, as lhc\ would 
ha\c been going in a wcslcrK di¬ 
rection. If dic\ were travelling in 
the opposite dircclion then it pos- 
sibK could have been Venus, 
though not if the descriptions of 
the objccl and its behaviour arc 
rcasonabK accuralc. ApparcnlK. 
when the policemen first spoiled 
the obiccl, lhc\ woke a man who 
was sleeping in his car al the 
roadside to ask him to conllrm 
that lhc\ were not “seeing things". 
The mail saw “what appeared to 
be a collection of pulsaling lights 
in the sk\ and, as he looked, the 
lights formed into a cross and be¬ 
gan lo nio\c off into the distance''. 
Of course, if we want lo make 
sense of someth ing odd seen in the 
sky then w e need infomialion 
about the \ isibililN and the clouds 
al the lime of the sighting. As w ilh 
the American ease, this \ ilal in¬ 
formal ion is not proN ided. 

There were oilier UFO 
reports on the nights of 2.^. 26 and 
27 Oclobcr, including some b\ po¬ 
lice of (leers, and. like most other 
descriptions of UFO (laps. Chap¬ 
man's account is vcr\ confusing lo 
the poor old Pelican. Allhough as- 
Ironomcrs al the Ro\ al Obserxa- 
loiy. Hcrslmonccux. Sussex, had 
allribilled the sightings lo Venus. 
lhc\ apparently changed their 
minds after receiving a report from 
an amalcur aslronomcr whom lhc\ 
had asked lo look into the mailer 
This astronomer said that he had 
seen a UFO below cloud level 
Then someone else reported seeing 
a fornialion of lights which was 
obviously a group of aircrall en¬ 
gaged on a refuelling exercise. The 
Ministry of Defence endorsed this 
cxplanalion and said that there had 
been mid-air refuelling exercises 
by the US Air Force over the West 
Country. However, the Ministry 
later w ilhdrew this cxplanalion. 
say ing that there had been no ex¬ 
ercises al the limes of the sight¬ 
ings. The exercises look place be¬ 
tween p.ni. and 9 p m., whereas 
the UFO sightings look place be¬ 
tween 111 id night and dawn. 


One source of confusion in the 
sightings of Oclobcr 1967 is that 
they obviously do not all refer lo 
the same objccls or phenomena, 
and the reports lend lo be so \ ague 
that il is impossible lo make much 
sense of them. Reports involving 
indcpcndcnl w ilncsscs seeing 
someth mg strange al about the 
same lime and in the same area 
arc rare, so a recently inxcsligalcd 
incidcnl in Canada should be of 
interest lo serious ufologists. 

This UFO event oc¬ 
curred on the evening of 11 De¬ 
cember 1996 along a 134-niilc 
stretch of the Klondike Highway 
in the Yukon Territory hivcsliga- 
lor Marlin Jasck managed lo trace 
22 w ilncsscs, who were in three 
separate groups. (2) The UFO was 
described as consisting of a huge 
row. or rows, of lights, and some 
w ilncsscs said that they were al- 
lachcd lo a solid objccl No sounds 
were heard, but all cslinialcs 
agreed lhal the UFO was of enor¬ 
mous size. Witnesses' cslinialcs 
ga\ c a size of about 0..^ km. but 
Jasck s cslinialcs, based on rough 
inangulalion. gave sizes of be¬ 
tween O.XX and 2.0 km. 

On the face of il. this is 
a good mu Ill-w itness report for 
which the true cxplanalion is not 
ob\ lOLis, and. as such, one would 
expect lhal il would by now ha\ c 
gcncralcd considerable contro¬ 
versy. including the usual 
pick-and-mix selection of explana¬ 
tions from the sceptics. Bui. no. 
the Pelican has seen noth ing about 
It so far on the UFO Updates web 
site, just reports of loony UFO 
conferences, Roswell. Cydonia. 
Roswell, the McMinn\illc photos, 
Roswell, evidence of alien abduc¬ 
tion from (luff under the bed. 
Roswell, and Roswell Al the be¬ 
ginning of April. Jasck posted de¬ 
tails on Updates of a further sight¬ 
ing on the Klondike Highway , on 
30 March 20()(). This was a classic 
domed-disc UFO. Still no com¬ 
ments (al die lime of w riting this), 
though. Perhaps the American 
ufologists can't think of any thing 
daft enough lo say about il Bui 
may be they 'll gel around lo il 
eventually . Meanwhile, the Pelican 
is dcspcralcly try ing lo think of a 
pclicanisl cxplanalion. 
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Readers’ Letters 



Dear Magonia, 

I read your ill-informed review of 
Larry O’Hara's At War With the 
Universe (AWWU) with some in¬ 
terest. I’d have been more im¬ 
pressed if the reviewer, Peter 
Rogerson, had taken his own ad¬ 
vice and asked me some searching 
questions about my supposedly 
colourful past - but he hasn't and 
so 1 can only conclude that his 
overly pompous and patronising 
words arc based upon prejudice 
and second-hand data. 

Rogerson appears to 
have fallen into the trap of believ¬ 
ing elements of O’Hara’s repeti¬ 
tious, wholly unimpressive and 
turgid script in relation, for in¬ 
stance, to mistaken claims that 1 
wrote, edited and published the 
Church of the Creator newsletter, 
attacked a policeman in 1988 and 
so on. (In terms of the allegation, 
soon thrown out in the lower 
courts, that 1 'assaulted' a PC 
Rowlands, 1 should point out that 
independent testimony indicated 
that 1 was some 100 yards away 
from the scene of this 12 year old 
crime. Given O’Hara’s support for 
what he calls the '"old leh” - by 
which 1 assume he means the 
clapped out and ideologically 
bankrupt gang of former ‘com¬ 
rades' who now inhabit the town 
halls and classrooms and who 
launched attack upon attack on the 
Police during the 1970s and 1980s 
- his remarks about the Police arc, 
at best, hy pocritical.) 1 did neither 
of these but in any case, and given 
the obvious dangers posed by 
groups like the COTC and its UK 
adherents, 1 make no apologies for 
having exposed Alan Milnes, John 
Hill and Walter Carr (currently a 
BNP organiser for Worcestershire) 
and their links with well-armed 
extremists in the USA. 

For the record, and in 
case any of your readers are inter¬ 
ested, 1 can tell you that at no time 
have 1 "encouraged” violence as 
the many hundreds of witnesses to 
my lectures at meetings and con¬ 
ferences can attest. 1 have always 
sought to discourage violence and 
have supported the development 


and use of a strict Code of Con¬ 
duct for UFO investigators which 
covers things like breaking into 
bases and, more generally, the law. 

1 have never worked for 
or been paid by the intelligence 
services and at no time have 1 
found evidence to suggest that 
Searchlight magazine has active, 
current or long-standing links with 
elements of Special Branch, M15 
or Army Intelligence. Even if 
Gerry Gable had made such ar¬ 
rangements, 1 would be in full 
support of these because stopping 
terrorism and racial attacks are 
more important than any of Larry 
O’Hara’s politically correct, 
conspiracy-minded posturing. 

My supposed involve¬ 
ment with the ridiculous Green 
Anarchist magazine and its few 
active supporters has been delib¬ 
erately exaggerated by Steve 
Booth and Paul Rogers for their 
own limited ends. At no time did 1 
encourage them or their supporters 
to move in a violent direction and 
only came to know the unfortunate 
Booth through anti-Poll Tax cam¬ 
paigning. Booth, Rogers and, by 
default, O’Hara’s support for 
animal rights terrorism both then 
and now (Rogers was an active 
and violent animal liberationist 
years before he met me) makes a 
mockery of their claims about my 
"role as a provocateur”. They are 
basically seeking to blame their 
bad judgement, extreme beliefs, 
activity and its expected results - 
prosecution - on somebody other 
than themselves. Theirs is the fa¬ 
miliar extremist mantra; '"if you’re 
not for us you’re against us”. This 
kind of thinking is echoed in 
O’Hara’s many unproven claims 
and theories about 'M15 agents' 
and 'state assets' controlling eve¬ 
rything from Lancashire UFO So¬ 
ciety to the National Front. As 
Stewart Home, other anarchists 
and extreme leftists have noted, 
Rogers and Booth’s wcll- 
documented support for the Aum 
"Supreme Truth” cult, the Un- 
abomber, the ALF, massive de¬ 
population and the Oklahoma 
bombers shows us exactly where 



the violence is coming from. 

Just what any of this has 
to do with Ufology is anyone’s 
guess but by taking a leaf out of 
the darksiders book O’Hara and 
Booth have sought to suggest my 
acting as a government asset 
'"probably since 1987”. Like the 
bulk of their writing, this conclu¬ 
sion is based upon no factual in¬ 
formation whatsoever but, instead, 
supposition, speculation and idle 
gossip. 

Peter Rogerson should 
have taken his own advice before 
penning a response to O’Hara’s 
ranting and asked me about any of 
the incidents or groups that 1 have 
allegedly been involved in - and 
which he is so bothered about. At 
least he is right about one thing: 
the non-event at the January 1998 
Southport Conference where 
O’Hara and Rogers forced their 
way into the hall before being 
ejected. The vast majority of at¬ 
tendees were disgusted at 
O'Hara’s antics and have since 
become staunch supporters not 
only of my right to speak but of 
my considered and factual research 
into classified aircraft projects. 

1 can’t help thinking that 
Magonia would be better scr\ cd 
concentrating upon the facts relat¬ 
ing to man-made UFOs and the 
hundreds of pages of new FOIA 
material 1 have spent the last 18 
months requesting and collating. 
Although my research doesn’t 
support your favoured editorial 
opinions about the nature of the 
UFO experience, hundreds of 
aviation enthusiasts and UFO re¬ 
searchers certainly do and are not 
at all interested in Mr. Rogerson’s 
armchair Ufology. 

Any suggestion of a 
"nazi" agenda with regard to 
UFOs is mistaken as 1 make very 
clear in my book UFO Revelation 
(Blandford 1999). The suggestion 
that Cassell publishers were in¬ 
volved in a conspiracy to promote 
nazi ideology is all the evidence 
we need to write off any thing writ¬ 
ten by O’Hara and Booth. Less 
than 5% of my book deals with 
the questionable ‘"Nazi UFO" ma- 
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Icrial from the 195()s. It is neither 
integral nor political. Of course. 
Bill Sweetman has said (see his 
book Stealth Bomber, Motorbooks 
19X9. page 41) that; ‘‘The proto- 
t\pc had solid plywood wing 
skins, but the production version 
was to have been skinned w ith a 
sandwich material comprising two 
thin pl\A\ood sheets and a core 
made of sawdust, charcoal and 
glue. The material was expressK 
intended to absorb radar waves 
and die Hortens realised that the 
reflective steel engines and steel- 
tube substructure of the aircraft 
would be concealed under the ab¬ 
sorbent skins. It is questionable 
whether the material would have 
been effective... but such question 
paled besides what the Horten 
brothers had accomplished. Their 
design was to achieve lower de¬ 
tectability b\ a combination of 
suitable external shape and inte¬ 
gral RAM. built into the load- 
bearing structure." He therefore 
supports my conclusions as docs 
Nick Cook of Jane's. 

1 should also add here 
Uiat At War Wuh Society was a 
Searchlight magazine effort based 
upon a few short cxplanatorv notes 
1 sent to Gcrr\ Gable in early 1993 
and w hich, 1 made clear to him on 
several occasions, were not to be 
published. O'Hara neglects to men¬ 
tion that 1 engaged the services of 
Rex Makin, a well-known fimi of 
Liverpool solicitors, to sue Gable 
for the later publication of 
AWWS Since 1993 1 have spoken 
to Gable twice and although 1 re¬ 
main on reasonable terms w ith 
both him and his investigations 
stalT, 1 have had no involvement 
w ith them since that time. 1 did 
offer my scr\ ices to the Anti- 
Terrorist Branch after the Brixton 
and Soho bombings and was in¬ 
ters iewed in relation to my limited 
know ledge of Combat 18 1 never 
heard from the ATB again. 

1 am disgusted by Rogcr- 
son's “suspicion that he may be a 
fantasist w ith a penchant for vio¬ 
lence.” This is utter nonsense and 
there is no evidence to support his 
‘^suspicion.” Here, as elsewhere. 


Rogerson simpK accepts O'Hara's 
allegations and. as a result, 1 am 
currcntlv working on my own re¬ 
port, At War With Reality (pub¬ 
lished b\ ExtrcmcK Paranoid Pro¬ 
ductions) which will set the record 
straight and provide readers with 
remarkable new facts about man¬ 
made UFOs. This w ill be free 
upon request b\ e-mail or in 
printed booklet form (send £1 in 
stamps for postage) via: Tim 
Matthews. BCM 4067. London 
we IN 3XX. Unlike O'Hara I'm 
not charging £6 and I'm not going 
to include one scene from the Nur¬ 
emberg rallies on the front cover. 
As usual. 1 am happv to answer 
any serious questions relating to 
my former activities and/or current 
research effort. 

Best w ishes, 

Tim Matthews, Southport, McrscN- 
sidc 

Dear John Rimmer 
There arc many points where we 
would disagree w ith Peter Rogcr- 
son's review of At War with the 
Universe (AWWU). To raise just 
two of them; 

Rogerson is quite wrong 
to assert that O'Hara gave Hcpplc 
advanced warning that he would 
attend the Hcpplc-organiscd 
Southport UFO conference (Janu- 
arv 1998). Hcpplc would have 
been made aware of the strong 
possibility of exposure b\ the dis- 
plav of posters of himself outside 
the opening da\ of the Portsmouth 
Gandalf Trial, in late August 
1997, and in the publication of Uic 
fact of his new identitv in Lobster 
magazine, December 1997. Larr\ 
O'Hara was responsible for either 
of these events. 

SccondK. in response to 
Rogerson's carping about A WWU 
not mentioning people like Patrick 
Wall and Gordon Creighton 1 
would like to draw Rogerson s at¬ 
tention to the distinction between 
Tar Right' and Tascist'. Some 
(political) critics of/I claim 

that all ufologists arc fundamen¬ 
tally fascist, because the extrater¬ 
restrial hypothesis is an allegorical 
form of anti-Semitism. We dis¬ 


agree w ith this, and call on people 
interested in this area to (1) Think 
hard and long about the definition 
of Fascist' (2) OnK appK the 
F'-word where it is appropriate, 
as indiscriminate use of that term 
confuses the issues. 

1 would also like to 
point out the fact that m\ name is 
Stephen, not Robert 
With best wishes 
Stephen Booth, London WCl 

Dear Mr Rimmer 
1 shall not be renew ing m\ sub¬ 
scription to Manama. The reason? 
Because 1 can't stand it any 
longer! When 1 first received \our 
magazine 1 found it rather amusing 
to read \ our PC views but several 
editions later, 1 find it tedious and 
wearing and oh so boring, as there 
arc never an\ surprises. Even be¬ 
lievers occasionallv find a ease to 
be untenable and arc forever ques¬ 
tioning and probing: bit nou. 
change Nour polic\ ? Never! 

You think of > ourselves 
as sceptics, but thc\ arc purring 
pussveats compared with \our in¬ 
flexible attitude. 1 can't stand Ma- 
^onia^s predetermined disbelief. I 
can't stand its relentless denials 
and its grim, resolute face set 
against all things unusual and 
paranormaf A bona-fide investi¬ 
gation is approached w ith an open 
mind and a desire to discover the 
truth whatever its implications, 
whereas the May,onia team don't 
even boUicr to approach, thcN 
jump straight in with mundane 
explanations because thc\ arc not 
interested in Uic truth, only w ith 
debunking and disproving. 

Before I go, I should like 
to repeat m\ challenge I set sev¬ 
eral months ago for Magonians to 
answer my two sticking points. 

Firstly, why do nonnal 
folk experience missing time 
w hilst taking normal journeys, 
time that is verified by friends and 
relatives waiting to greet the trav¬ 
ellers? Secondly, why do normal 
folk wake up to find themselves in 
the wrong bed or in die wrong 
room or even the w rong house 
wearing back-to-front or inside-out 


or strange night-clothes? 

I have not heard a peep 
out of any of the team in answer 
to these two questions because 
thc\ cannot possibly be explained 
awaN. You cannot ignore my chal¬ 
lenge an\ longer. Please face up to 
it and give me an answer I shall 
especially be eager to hear how 
NOU account for a stranger's night 
attire in the wash several months 
after it was acquired so bizarrcK If 
NOU cannot put forN\ard an accept¬ 
able resolution to these enigmas, 
then it pours serious doubt on the 
rest of N our interpretations of 
contemporarN vision and belief 
Nvhich cannot stand if tNvo parts 
arc out of step N\ ith the 
Nvholc. As decent people NOur onK 
course is to take the honourable 
N\aN out and pack up Ma^onia and 
go home, but of course Nvith me 
out of the NvaN, NOU N\ ill all be free 
to practice NOur deriding and de¬ 
bunking professions Nvith narx a 
soul to protest 
Yours sinccrcK 
Margaret Buckingham. 
Bournemouth 

Dear Magonia, 

I was disturbed b) NOur Editorial 
{Magonia 70) about suppressing 
UFO abduction material. It maN be 
NvaN -out. sick, or N\hatcvcr. but I 
thought ufologists Nvcrc supposed 
to invest!f^ate UFO eases and ab¬ 
duction claims. The natural re¬ 
sponse to cult Nvriting is simplN to 
ignore the material and concen¬ 
trate on the percipients claim - the 
percipient is noi /breed to undergo 
investigation - Uicn can take it or 
leave it Much of Nvhat is happen¬ 
ing in the UFO Nvorld these daNS 
reminds one of the Nvildcr excesses 
of Freudism - Nvild claims, bizarre 
beliefs and cult mentality; and 
that's just the investigators / 
commentators! 

Arc you seeking a form 
of censorship. I Nvondcr? Criticise 
their mcthodologN by all means, 
but do trx to ignore the rubbish 
and concentrate on the UFO/ 
abduction. 

AnthonN R BroNvn, 

Invcmcssshirc. 










The basic background of these 
books is simple: four people (out 
of an original group of seven) w ith 
a background in mediumship and 
related topics, met in a room in a 
farmhouse in Scolc near Diss, Nor¬ 
folk, and amazing things were said 
to happen. These included direct 
voice mediumship, apports, im¬ 
ages on still photographs and 
video recordings, voices on audio 
tapes, materialised spirit forms, 
odd lights and in fact the whole 
shebang of physical mediumship. 
After a while others are invited to 
join in the fun, and the group go 
on tour. 

Normally this sort of 
thing would be barely noticed out¬ 
side the pages of Psychic News but 
on this occasion, three members of 
the Society for Psychical Research, 
Arthur Ellison, David Fontana and 
Montague Keen have investigated 
and appear to endorse the claims. 
So, is there any evidence in these 
books which would challenge 
sceptics like me? 

1 will take the books in 
the order 1 read them, firstly, my 
response to Ihe Scale Experiment. 
At first it doesn’t seem very hope¬ 
ful that much evidence of any kind 
could be obtained from this book, 
as its scientific value is negligible. 
The Solomons only met the group 
in May 1998, w hile most of the 
events recorded in their book took 
place in 1993-6; so it would seem 
that much of the material pre¬ 
sented is hearsay, told by members 
of the group and their friends. 

Some direct testimony is given, 
some of it by 'scientists', but the 
majority of these turn to be ob¬ 
scure and credulous spiritualists. 


Scole for 
Scandal? 


Searching through two recent reports of the same 
physical mediumship case Peter Rogerson finds 
plenty of convincing evidence, but not what the 
authors had in mind. 


Despite this unimpressive back¬ 
ground, 1 found that very convinc¬ 
ing evidence does emerge - that 
nothing paranormal actually hap¬ 
pened - but the authors themselves 
seem quite unconscious of just 
how this evidence mounts up as 
we go along. 

Right at the beginning, 
in Arthur Ellison's introduction, 
the clues begins to mount. Now, 
you know that all these seances 
have to be held in the dark beause 
bright lights do nasty things to the 
psychic vibrations; well Ellison 
suggests, why not use infra red 
photography, with the illumination 
provided by the participants own 
body heat, which would allow in¬ 
vestigators to keep track of them. 
Eh, well, er, no actually, beause 
you see its not actually the light as 
such, but the electric circuits in 
lights w hich disturb the vibes. 

This changing of the goal posts 
sets the tone throughout. Later the 
investigators suggest placing ob¬ 
jects in sealed plastic containers 
for the spirits to read and influ¬ 
ence. Eh, em, well no actually, 
because the psychic vibes can't get 
through plastic you see. Then there 
are the spirits - you know the sort: 
Manu the Inca, Patrick the ‘spoiled 
priest’ from Ireland, with a touch 
of blarney, Ranji the Indian prince, 
Mrs Bradshaw w ith her ‘clipped 
Oxford accent'. Did someone men¬ 
tion ‘music-hall stereotypes? Well 
these jolly spirits like jolly rousing 
(i.e. loud and distracting) music. 
Raji the Indian prince in particular 
likes good jolly martial tunes 
(wouldn’t an Indian Prince prefer, 
well, Indian music? Be quiet you 
awful sceptic). 


Then there are the con¬ 
ditions attached: don’t think scep¬ 
tical thoughts that will inhibit the 
phenomena, sit still, don't move 
unless you are told, don't grab at 
lights or levitated objects. In other 
words a mixture of excuses and 
conditions which individually and 
collectively tend towards making 
fraud easier rather than more dif¬ 
ficult A happy coincidence? 

Well let us explore fur¬ 
ther. Several of the phenomena, in 
order to fake, would have needed 
access to good quality copies of 
ancient newspapers, printed sale 
catalogues and such like. The sort 
of thing you might come across if 
you were i n the paper trade, per¬ 
haps buying up the discarded con¬ 
tents of newspaper libraries, so¬ 
licitors and estate agents offices, 
for repulping. By another of those 
happy coincidences one of the 
principals in the affair just hap¬ 
pens to work in the paper trade. 

Then we are told that the 
phenomena are being organised by 
a collective of great scientists on 
‘the other side'. Ah, perhaps we 
will at least get some real science 
then. Of course not, just the same 
old parade of spiritualist/ 
theosophist/ occultist cliches from 
a past age, helped out with the 
excuse ‘you wouldn't understand' 
when the going gets tough. This 
was a w ise move, beause on one 
occasion there is a major slip up. 
Dr Ellison, an electrical engineer, 
uses the word ‘rectify’ in a precise 
technical sense related to radio 
waves, but the ‘spirit scientists’ 
make the mistake of assuming it 
was used in the everyday sense. 

An odd mistake for a collective of 


Grant and Jane Solomon. The 
Scole experiment: scientific evi¬ 
dence for life after death, Piat- 
kus, 1999. £16^99 


Montague Keen, Arthur Ellison 
and David Fontana. The Scole 
Report, Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search, 1999. £9.00 (Proceedings 
of the SPR 58 (220), November 
1999 





Either the mediums are fooling the 
investigators, or everyone is being 
fooled by mischevious boggarts. 
I leave the boggarts to Peter Hough. 


great minds to make, but not for a 
non-technically trained medium to 
make, you might think. 

Then add in all the stuff 
like the trumpet mediumship. so 
redolent of generations of slea/.\ 
back-room mediumship, and the 
evidence for fraud becomes prctt\ 
overwhelming. What was surpris¬ 
ing was not that this was fraud, 
but that it was so obvious. 

This leaves two myster¬ 
ies. What possible motives could 
people have for performing such a 
charade, and how can intelligent 
cultivated people fall for such ar¬ 
rant nonsense? The first may al¬ 
ways be a mystery. it could range 
from pious fraud, providing 'evi¬ 
dence' for what you know to be 
true, something the religious have 
done time and again. It could be 
the sense of power of controlling 
other people, and getting one over 
on people who make it clear that 
they regard themselves as your 
superiors. 

And that is a part of 
what undermined these particular 
SPR investigators (it should be 
pointed out in fairness that other 
SPR investigators arc rumoured to 
be mightily unimpressed). What 
did for them was a fatal brew of 
credulity, wishful thinking, and the 
kind of intellectual and social 
snobbery which leads to remarks 
like these, concerning a rather ob¬ 
scure edition of a poem by Word¬ 
sworth "it (was) highly unlikely 
that the members (of the circle) 
would have knowledge of these 
matters’: Obscure poems by Word¬ 
sworth arc clearly not for the likes 
of paper makers, carpenters and 
such like oiks, who haven’t been 
to Cambridge. 

Pretty damning, so when 
a couple of months later I got a 
copy of the SPR’s own Scale Re¬ 
port, I looked to sec i f there was 
anything which would make that 
verdict too harsh. No, for what I 
read in the Scale Report was, if 
anything even more damning, in 
the evidence for fraud. For exam¬ 
ple, before the report was to be 
published by the SPR the group 
were asked to produce phenomena 


in more controlled circumstances, 
in a room specially prepared by 
the SPR. Guess what, the spirit 
guides told them that the experi¬ 
ment was over, giving some wild- 
eyed pseudoscientific explanation 
about influences from the future. 

A large chunk of the 
report is taken up u ith messages 
supposed to giving recondite in 
formation about early members of 
the SPR. In then turns out (and it 
was critics who found this out) 
that the bulk of this information 
was in a popular sur\ ivalist book 
The Survival aj Man by Oliver 
Lodge, tlic sort of book that was 
the mainstay of spiritualist librar¬ 
ies. Is it a coincidence then that 
the central character in this saga 
has an extensive library of para¬ 
normal books? For a paragraph or 
two it looks as though our trio arc 
going to have to concede defeat 
Ah, but then Montague Keen in¬ 
spects Foy's library and can't sec 
Survival aj Man on the shcK cs. So 
it must have been paranormal after 
all. Sighs of relief all round. 

And so it goes: damning 
bits of evidence piling up, such as 
the spirit recordings with the 
sounds of breathing, or the para¬ 
normal photographs which have 
the hallmarks of acetate transfers 
and came from a single book, and 
so on. The investigators at time 
almost concede this, but that 
would mean "all else was spuri¬ 
ous" and that would never do 
bcausc these investigators, includ¬ 
ing Fontana, described as "a 
highly qualified psychologist who 
has worked for over thirty years in 
the field of human behaviour and 
motivation” have decided that the 
mediums arc not the stuff frauds 
arc made from. They have been on 
holiday with them and found them 
pleasant company and. All of this 
would be a good deal more im¬ 
pressive if we did not know that 
far more people, equally qualified 
in judging human nature in some 
cases literally swore their life 
away asserting the absolute integ¬ 
rity and general good eggness of 
mass-murderer Dr Flarold Ship- 
man! 


I think on reading this 
report that credulity is not an ade¬ 
quate explanation; there is some¬ 
thing almost pen erse about some 
of the mental gy mnastics the 
autliors get up to produce convo¬ 
luted paranomial explanations for 
events instead of perfectly 
straightforward normal ones. They 
arc any thing but open minded' for 
they have set their faces against 
and closed their minds to the pos¬ 
sibility of fraud, come what may 
Whether this due to a desperate 
will to believe on the part of these 
elderly researchers, or the vary 
obvious egotism which comes 
through as a constant theme: more 
or less “I am the great panjan¬ 
drum, these peasants couldn't put 
one over on me" 

The result must be one 
of the most incredible documents 
to be produced by the SPR for 
many a year, and one which docs 
little credit to the authors. Of 
course, not all the members of the 
SPR were taken in, and the report 
contains detailed critiques by Don¬ 
ald West, fony Cornell and Alan 
Gauld, none of them fully paid up 
psicopers, which quietly demolish 
the claims and suggest ways that 
they could have been faked. Even 
if these particular ways weren't 
the correct ones, this, as Gauld 
points out. doesn't mean that we 
have proved the paranormal, we 
just haven't worked out how it 
was done. The authors complain 
that this would be an impossible 
hurdle, as sceptics could alway s 
assume more and more complex 
conspiracies. There is an clement 
of truth in this, only to the point 
that it is difficult to sec how any 
party tricks, however superficially 
difficult to explain would be evi¬ 
dence for the paranormal, which is 
why psychical researchers aban¬ 
doned physical mediumship a 
couple of generations ago. A 
mathematical cross correspon¬ 
dence or a workable theory of 
quantum gravity or some totally 
esoteric mathematical or physical 
theorem totally unknown to the 
non-specialist coming from an av¬ 
eragely educated medium would 
be much more interesting. 

As for the Scolc affair, 
perhaps Gauld sums it up best, by 
arguing, though not using these 
exact words, that there arc only 
two possible explanations; cither 
the mediums arc fooling the in¬ 
vestigators, or every one is being 
fooled by mischievous boggarts. I 








Book Reviews 



Peter D. Ward and Donald 
Brownlee. Rare Earth: why 
complex life is so uncommon in 
the universe. Copernicus, 2000. 
£25.00. 

For anyone who has started to fol¬ 
low Peter Brookesmith's series in 
I or lean limes, on the rarity of 
aliens, this books deals with many 
of these arguments in much 
greater detail Ward and Brown¬ 
lee’s central argument is that while 
very simple, single celled organ¬ 
isms may be common, appearing 
almost anywhere remotely possi¬ 
ble, the conditions necessary for 
the appearance of complex multi¬ 
cellular animals (or animal like 
organisms) arc much more restric¬ 
tive and onerous. Complex organ¬ 
isms, let alone technological intel¬ 
ligences, ma\ be very scarce in¬ 
deed. 

The authors examine the 
various preconditions which may 
be needed to before animals could 
develop; These include being in 
the right place at the right time, 
(avoid; hypcr-cncrgctic galactic 
centres and metal-poor outer 
edges, or the metal-poor early 
universe, or the 

radioactivc-clcmcnt-poor late uni¬ 
verse), not being in a double or 
multiple start system, having the 
right kind of star, hav ing the right 
kind of planetary system, (avoid; 
inner gas giants, and, as new solar 
systems keep being discovered 
these look surprisingly common; 
have; outer gas giants to sweep up 
much cosmic debris), have the 
right planet (right tilt, need for 
moon si/cd satellite, not too much 
or too little water, right climatic 
history, importance of plate tec¬ 
tonics and so on) and the right 
kind of evolutionary history. 

This is a pretty formi¬ 
dable list, and in effect the argu¬ 
ment is that any complex life 
bearing worlds would have to be 


pretty close to quasi earths, with 
more or less the same properties 
and history. Not surprisingly this 
book looks set to being controver¬ 
sial, v iolating some pretty estab¬ 
lished dogmas. In a real sense it is 
a truly heretical and thus Fortean 
book, yet, of course, it w ill not be 
acclaimed as such by many 
Fortcans, because its message is 
not one that is popular. The reac¬ 
tion in New Scientist and else¬ 
where hints at the essentially re¬ 
ligious and faith based nature of 
the CETl argument 

Critics of Ward and 
Brownlee's have accused them of 
trv ing to reverse the moves away 
from anthropomorphism, and not 
accepting the 'principle of medioc¬ 
rity’. Well that principle is a 
philosophical point or even a 
fashion statement, and not w ell 
established science, and equally 
one can argue that the 'Rare Earth' 
hypothesis is just a continuation of 
the disenchantment processes. Be¬ 
hind the CETl dream is the idea 
that technological species are 
somehow the goal of the universe 
and evolution, everything else is 
just a step on the ladder. What 
Ward and Brownlee propose is 
that animals and people are a 
happy accident in a universe, 
which if it is designed for any¬ 
thing, is designed for microbes. 

To fully understand the 
implications for the ETH, re¬ 
member our previous argument, 
that even given a galaxy filled 
w ith millions of rich and diverse 
biospheres, the chances of any 
other producing a creature suffi¬ 
ciently physically, psychologically 
and culturally similar to us to be 
engaged on our kind of project 
w as remote, if that base is reduced 
to a few thousand or just a few 
hundred rich and diverse bio¬ 
spheres, then the odds against an¬ 
other similar technology must be 
very vast indeed 



David Barrett. Secret Socie* 
ties: from the ancient and ar¬ 
cane to the modern and dan** 
destine^ 1999. £9.99 

pbk. 

A wide ranging look at secret 
societies^ perhaps too wide 
rangings as much space is taken 
up with a rather breathless tour 
of a large p^ of the intellectual 
hisioty of the west. This means 
that there is not really enough 
space to devote to how the mod¬ 
em idea of the subversive secret 
society began. There is a long, 
sensible, piece on the Freema¬ 
sons, exploding some of the 
mvths put about by fundamen¬ 
talists. However much of this 
theological debate lends to miss 
the point, in that in today "s 
secular world these theological 
niceties just wash over a large 
proportion, probably a clear ma¬ 
jority of the members, who tltey 
join organisations like the 
Freemason s not for spiritual 
insight or mystical endeavour, 
but for business networking, in 
the same way they join the local 
golf club (This, of course, tends 
not to apply to those who reach 
the top leadership, most of 
whom come from the minority 
who do see it as something more 
than a social club and perhaps 
don’t always appreciate that 
some are less other worfdly) 
Barrett aims most of 
his fire at fundamentalists who 
regard any beliefs other than 
there own as being of the devil. 
At times his own sympathy for 
the esoteric means that he fails 
to appreciate the main criticism 
of these esoteric groups from 
humanists and mainstream 
Christians, Muslims and Jews 
alike, which is that they are elit¬ 
ist and often dangerously so; or 
are so concerned with individual 
personal revelation and spiritual 
advancement that they care little 
for transforming society' at large. 

I suspect that Barrett’s fondness 
for the Cathars is misplaced. 

Like many failed groups they 
have the romance of the loser 
about tliem, but given their ide¬ 
ology^, it seems likely that they 
would have had all the potential 
to have been an even more 
sexually repressive anti¬ 
humanist establishment than the 
one Europe got, and one even 
more indifferent to the suffering 
of the poor. 
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James Sharpe. The bewitching of 
Anne Gunter: a horrible and true 
story of football, witchcraft, mur^ 
der and the King of England 
Profilebooks, 1999. £16.99. 

As James Sharpe says, it is proba¬ 
bly only in England that a wilch- 
crafl case could start with a foot¬ 
ball match, but it was just such a 
match, held in the village of North 
Morcton in Oxfordshire in May 
1598 that started the chain of 
events which led to these 
accusations. There. Brian ^ 

Gunter, a local gentleman, 
intcr\cncd in a brawl and 
was accused of dealing fatal 
blows to two of the sons of 
another local family the Grego- 
r\s. This led to bad blood be¬ 
tween the families, so when in 
1604 his daughter Anne fell ill, 
Brian decided it might provide tlic 
opportunity to get back at the Gre¬ 
gorys who had been badmouthing 
him. He accused an unpopular foul 
tongued daughter-in-law of the 
Gregory family, and a couple of 
local beggar women (the elder 
with the reputation already of be¬ 
ing a witch) of bewitching his 
daughter. 

To keep things going 
Brian coached Anne in tricks to 
play, and gave her an unpleasant 
green liquid which made her feel 
ill. She learned additional tricks 
from various tracts on witchcraft 
that visitors and friends had given 
to the family to help them cope 
with the situation. Many were 
taken in, but others were sceptical, 
including the Judges at the trial 
and King James I. Anne eventually 
confessing to her trickery. 

That is the bare bones of 
this story, but what strikes me is 
the number of modem resonances. 
We arc clearly dealing here with 
something on the borderline be¬ 
tween Munchausen's syndrome 
and Munchausen’s syndrome by 
proxy, a fraud bom out of com¬ 
plex family dynamics. In the ac¬ 
counts of Anne vomiting pins and 
her stockings and bodice which 
would unaccountably loosen 
themselves, and the willingness of 
many of the witnesses to want to 
sec the supernatural, arc there not 
echoes of more modem poltergeist 
stories, usually with young people 
at the centre? And arc not the 
tracts about famous witchcraft tri¬ 
als not the forerunner of today ’s 
confessional TV programmes, and 
witness support groups? The fact 
that the mass media arc already a 
major factor as early as the start of 


the 17th century is a very impor¬ 
tant point, with ramifications 
across a whole \ aricty of tradi¬ 
tions. Also important is Sharpe's 
instance that in Britain at least 
witchcraft accusations were not 
imposed from above but were bom 
out of the dynamics of village life 
and quarrels. 



Marion Gibson. Reading Witch¬ 
craft: stories of early English 
witches, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1999. £14.99. 

Marion Gibson begins by asking 
which arc the true elements of a 
story that can be summarised as 
follows: A young woman out beg¬ 
ging meets a peddler and asks to 
buy some pins, but the peddler 
would not sell her any, whereupon 
a black dog appeared to the girl 
and asked what she wanted to him 
to do the peddler. “What can you 
do", asks the girl, so the dogs says 
he can lame him the pedder. So 
the girl says “Lame him” and the 
peddler becomes lame. This is part 
of the confession of one of the 
Pcndic w itches, Ali/on Devise as 
reported in a book Ihe Wonderful I 
Discovrie of Witches in the Coun¬ 
tie of Lancaster, by Thomas Potts, 
a clerk of the court. Did Alizon 
meet a dog. did she imagine it 
spoke to her, did she hallucinate it, 
did Alizon meet the peddler, w as 
she a beggar and so forth? 

Gibson argues that w hat 
look like simple stories often turn 
out to be very complex affairs, 
with multiple authorship, and mul¬ 
tiple layers of interpretation. For 
example, arc alleged words spoken 
by participants in the trials actu¬ 
ally the words they used, and if so, 
arc they repeated verbal formulae? 


Arc they responding to questions, 
if so which and in w hat circum¬ 
stances? Or arc words being put 
into their mouths, and if that is so 
b\ w ho, and for w hat purpose? 

And how far do these words in 
some sense represent the gist of 
what might actually have been 
said? We must examine the nature 
and purpose of documents, the 
readership they were intended for, 
tlicir polemical and propagandistic 
agenda etc. 

In Ollier w ords, Marion 
Gibson IS arguing tlial we should 
approach these historical docu¬ 
ments through the sort of lens that 
: a media studies student might 
anaivsc modem newspaper and 
maga/inc reports or TV 
broadcasts. This is appropriate 
because these sorts of pam¬ 
phlets, broadsheets and 
court reports were Ihc 
mass media of their day 
i (sec Jim Sharpe's book 
|i abo\ c), and it was 
through them that the 
m\ th of w ilchcrall w as gener¬ 
ated. Behind them wc can also de¬ 
lect something of tlic voice of the 
community. 

While Marion Gibson is 
primarily conccmcd w ith advising 
historians on how to approach and 
analyse specific documents, and 
tlicrcforc of necessity her argu¬ 
ments can become rather technical, 
it is clear that many of her points 
can be applied to more contempo¬ 
rary supernatural mcmoralcs. I 
have argued this on a number of 
occasions in the pages of 
Magonia. Modem 'reports' ha\c 
the same problem of multiple lay¬ 
ers of authorship and inlcrprcla- 
lion, the putting of appropriate' 
words into peoples mouths, and 
recounting events in a nealened 
‘how it should have been' fashion. 

This sort of critical 
'close reading' lends to be dis¬ 
missed as 'literary criticism', by 
those who forget that all such ac¬ 
counts, whether of 17th century 
trials, or modem close encounters 
arc in effect literary narratives, and 
that allcmpls to conslrucl a ‘sci¬ 
ence' of UFOs or lake monsters is 
as fundamentally absurd as a 17th 
ccnlurv allcmpl to construct a sci¬ 
ence of talking dogs and loqua¬ 
cious ferrets. This response today 
brings the sort of condescending 
reply that Jerome Clark gave to 
David Clarke, on the lines of my 
dear young sir, how dare you 
equate belief in cxlralcrrcslrials 
with folklore and fairies, don't vou 


know that it is a serious scientific 
hypothesis defended by all sorts of 
learned astronomers and the like’. 

In the 17th century the response to 
critics of w ilchcraft was jusl the 
same. It was a serious subject 
taken seriously by serious people 
as an early scvcnlccnlh ccnluiy 
pamphleteer reminds us; “both 
princes (yea our ownc learned and 
most judicious King |Jamcs I and 
VII) Philosophers, Poets, Chro- 
nologcrs. Histroriographers, and 
many wortliy Writers, ha\c con¬ 
curred and concluded in this; that 
di\crs impious and (atrocious) 
mischiefes have bccnc cffcclualcd 
through the instruments of the 
Divcil, by Permission of God,.. ' 
From the Preface to The Wonder¬ 
ful Discoverie of the Witchcrafts of 
Margaret and Philip Flower..., 
1619. 

Well that puls the scep¬ 
tics in their place then* 

Teresa Moorey. UFOs; a be¬ 
ginner's guide, Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1999. £6.99. 

The author of this httlc book is a 
'qualified, practising counsellor 
and astrologer., (who) has fol¬ 
lowed the witchcraft path... and 
has written extensively on nature 
worship and astrology’. Exactly 
how this qualifies her to write on 
UFOs isn’t exactly clear, and 
while she strives to be open 
minded her knowledge of the 
subject is obviously very’ sketchy. 
This is, perhaps, wlty, of the 108 
pages of text (minus the odd il¬ 
lustration or two) 20 are devoted 
to Roswell and 14 to the Phila¬ 
delphia experiment nonsense. 
There arc also the now c^liga- 
tory references to animal mutila¬ 
tions and Zachariah Sitchin. Any¬ 
thing but a rounded introduction. 

Peter J. Morris. Aliens amongst 
us: a beginner's guide, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1999. £6.99. 
Another thin book in the same 
scries, again with a New Age 
handle, and a set of ‘practical 
exercises’ to help you contact 
aliens through meditation and 
other things new agere like, 
though the author never makes it 
entirely clear whether he consid¬ 
ers the aliens to be real physical 
beings or in some sense products 
of the human imagination. Better 
than the Theresa Mooney though, 
as Morris docs know something 
of the subject. 
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Jenny Randles, Andy Roberts 
and David Clarke. The UFOs 
That Never Were, London House, 
2000. £16.99. 

This is an important book taking a 
critical look at some of the major 
British IFOs of the last 30 years, 
but an opening chapter on the 
1897 airship by David Clarke may 
be the most important, show ing 
how folklore, hoaxes, and expec¬ 
tancy create U FO w aves. 

Of the major British 
cases discussed, three are included 
here because of their promotion as 
UFO crashes rather than being on 
the face of it typical UFO events. 
These are the ‘phantom plane 
crashes' at the Isle of Lewis in Oc¬ 
tober 1996, How den Moor, March 
1997 (basically a version of Dave 
Clarke's article in Ma^onia 71) 
and the Berwyn Mountain affair of 
January 1974. Clarke concludes 
that the Lewis incident was a large 
bolide, whereas at Howden he 
preferred a light aircraft plus jets 
breaking the sound barrier. 

The solution to Howden 
Moor may revolve around whether 
the w itnesses who claimed to see a 
flash and plumes of smoke were 
mistaken or not. If not, then it 
seems as though Howden also may 
have been a large bolide exploding 
at high altitude, but if seismic 
readings of the noise rule out that 
in favour of sonic booms at low er 
altitude, then the ‘flash and 
smoke' would seem to be halluci¬ 
nations brought on by expectancy 
and closure (the brain interprets 
the bangs as explosions and pro¬ 
vides the flash and smoke which 
go with explosions). 

1 had started to take an 
interest in the Berwy n Mountain 
affair recently, not because 1 
thought of crashed saucers but was 
beginning to wonder if that repre¬ 
sented the high altitude explosion 
of a small asteroid, w ith the 
earthquake reported at the time 
really being an atmospheric shock 
wave. From Andy Roberts re¬ 
searches it seems that there was a 
coincidence between an earth¬ 
quake that seismographs reported 
as being at six miles depth, and 
the presence of bolides and some 
nefarious rural activities that same 
night. 

None of these three sto¬ 
ries appeared to be obvious UFO 
stories, yet each became converted 
by ufological fantasists into in¬ 
credible tales of crashed flying 
saucers, or shot-down aircraft, 
w ith mysterious secrets. In the 


case of Berwyn, Andy Roberts 
also shows that events which hap¬ 
pened years apart became con¬ 
flated in the tales. 

Another case w hich fea¬ 
tured in Malania was the Cracoe 
Fell UFO photograph which 
turned out to be the sun re¬ 
flecting on rocks. 

Again we 
sec 
how 

ufologists 
convert 
ordinary 
if unusual 
events into 
spectacular 
mysteries. 

A 

more spectacular 
case to start w ith 
was the Peter Day 
film, now known 
to show burning fuel 
jettisoned from an 
F-1 11 fighter in ter¬ 
minal trouble, but 
w hich for a long time 
appeared to be in the upper IVo of 
genuinely puzzling cases, and we 
hear of Doctor Hynck waffling on 
about mysterious force fields, to 
account for blurring caused by 
movement of the camera. In many 
ways the Peter Day film is the 
most important IFO here. Its 
demolition suggests that almost 
any case can be explained given 
sufficient time and trouble. 

Sometimes the really 
impenetrable mysteries are those 
of human motivation. One such is 
that of Alex Birch and his on-off 
claims to have hoaxed his 1962 
UFO photos. Though Clarke and 
Roberts appear rather baffled as to 
just which story is true, there is no 
real doubt. In his 1972 statement 
Birch didn't just make a vague 
confession, he actually demon¬ 
strated exactly how he had done it 
on a TV documentary, complete 
with the glass plate on w hich the 
'UFOs'wcrc painted. There is at 
least a 99.99% certainty that this 
picture was a hoax. What does 
that then say about Birch's claims 
for a lifetime of paranormal expe¬ 
riences? There seem to be two ar¬ 
eas of explanation: one is that 
these experiences were at least 
subjectively real and Birch faked 
the photo to make them public and 
concrete; the other is that Birch's 
claims to amazing powers are 
themselves part of a fantasy narra¬ 
tive. If that were the case, there is 
no shortage of material in the pub¬ 


lic domain from which such sto¬ 
ries could be constructed, and we 
may be dealing with fantathesia, 
w ith its confusion between exter¬ 
nal and internal stimuli, or the 
narrational fantasy of Caraboo 
Syndrome, or some mix¬ 
ture of the two. 

This is by no 
means a unique case, 
Clarke and Roberts 
refer to the Cottingley 
Two, and there have 
been numerous 
cases of clearly 
fraudulent medi¬ 
ums narrating 
tales of a life¬ 
time of psy¬ 
chic experi¬ 
ence. The 
closest 
parallel 
however 
is with 
Stephen 
Darbyshire and 
his cousin who in 1954 
produced photographs whose 
similarity to the then much trum¬ 
peted Adamski photographs 
caused glee among ufologists. 

Ever\ so often ufologists interview 
him and he continues to insist that 
the photos aren’t faked. Derby¬ 
shire's story also has the strange 
element of enchantment, in that 
the boys claimed a mysterious 
impulse made them go up the ‘Old 
Man of Coniston'. Birch's and 
Derbyshire's stories have other 
points of similarity' as w ell, such 
as the claim that Earl Mountbatten 
and/or the Duke of Edinburgh 
were interested in their tales. 

There is a chapter on the 
UFO wave of 1987, which I sus¬ 
pect takes the claims of Tim 
Matthews about amazing secret 
aircraft too seriously, but the 
largest piece in the book is Jenny 
Randles penultimate stage in dis¬ 
carding Rcndlcsham. She still tries 
to cling on to the mystery w ith her 
fingertips, by going on about mys¬ 
terious mind-altering radar ex¬ 
periments, but you can hear the 
slipping fingernails grating against 
the rocks. New evidence uncov¬ 
ered by James Easton more or less 
demonstrates that the principle 
witnesses actually saw the light¬ 
house at Orford Ness. Their stories 
have grown over the years, but as I 
pointed out before in a review, the 
alleged field effects and perceptual 
distortions which Jenny hints were 
caused by nefarious experiments 
are actually quite accurate descrip¬ 



tions of the effects of extreme fear 
and stress. 

There may be other fac¬ 
tors in perceptual distortion: the 
effects of flashing point sources of 
light for example which may in 
certain people generate alternated 
states of consciousness. Then 
again local rumours picked up by 
Probe/scUFORI suggested that, 
how shall we put it, an over- 
enthusiastic getting into the sea¬ 
sonal spirit may have been a con¬ 
tributing factor. 

Jenny calls this chapter 
'Rendle Shame’, w hich perhaps 
prompts the question, whose 
shame is it? Certainly not Probe/ 
SCUFORI who investigated the 
case very soon aflerw ards, and 
came to the conclusion that there 
was nothing much to it, a conclu¬ 
sion also reached by Kevin 
McClure. Their comments make it 
clear that the 'investigation' by 
Street and Butler was a textbook 
example of how not to investigate 
a case taken to nth degree. 

Members of Probe/ 
SCUFORI were so disgusted by 
the later promotion of Rendlesham 
that several left the subject en¬ 
tirely, not however before reveal¬ 
ing some of its background to 
Roger Sandell and John Rimmer 
at a BUFORA meeting on the 
case, and providing points which 
Roger incorporated in his review 
Skye rash. Tliese points have 
been reiterated by one of the 
original investigators, who in sev¬ 
eral conversations with myself, 
and over a period of years sepa¬ 
rately to John and Roger presented 
some interesting and amusing 
background which the libel laws 
prevent being discussed. 

1 hope that this book at 
least will turn the tide and perhaps 
start a habit of actually publishing 
the results of case investigations, 
rather than leaving them to 
moulder in files. To answer per¬ 
haps somewhat legitimate com¬ 
plaints that many of the cases in 
this book were intrinsically weak, 
perhaps a case-by-case review of 
the really puzzling cases, if any. is 
needed: those CElll and CEIV we 
used to read about, but never seem 
to encounter these days. No vague 
talk of UAPs and fields and so, 
just a real mainstream-science at¬ 
tempt to find out what is going on. 

I wager if that is done w ith the 
energy that Dave Clarke and Andy 
Roberts can muster, very little w ill 
be unexplained at the end. Perhaps 
nothing 
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INothing to gain? 

In discussions on the possible 
subjective nature of the abduction 
experience the point is often made 
by proponents of the ETH or some 
other external explanation, that 
abductions arc such traumatic ex¬ 
periences that no one would fan¬ 
tasise them, or willingly put 
themselves through the alleged 
ordeals of being investigated un¬ 
less their reported experiences had 
some basis in reality 

Two recent cases in 
Britain challenge the very' limited 
views of hoaxes which seem to be 
held by some researchers. 

There was shock and 
outrage earlier this year when 
Chris Barton, a black teenager 
from a village in Oxfordshire re¬ 
ported that he had been sprayed 
with petrol from a car by four 
white youths, who had then 
stopped and surrounded the boy, 
made racist insults and set fire to 
his clothes. Pictures of the se¬ 
verely disfigured 17-year-old con¬ 
firmed his story. 

In a second case finan¬ 
cial advisor Chris Cotter was 
stabbed in the back and cut across 
his face in an alleged racist attack, 
apparently provoked by his rela¬ 
tionship with his former girlfriend 
Ashia Hansen, a black athlete who 
is likely to be a member of Bri¬ 
tain’s Olympic squad in the Syd¬ 
ney games. Hansen also received a 
series of threatening racist letters 

Both these cases pro¬ 
voked outrage, with public figures 
making statements about the 
prevalence of violent racism in 
Britain. However, both these cases 
turn out to have been hoaxes. In 
the Chris Barton case three people, 
including ‘‘a seventeen-year-old 
youth” were arrested on suspicion 
of committing criminal damage. 
Thames Valley police say they are 
“now of the opinion that the attack 
never occurred.” 

In the Cotter case. Cotter 
and two other men have been 
charged with perverting the course 
of justice and conspiracy to obtain 


financial gain by deception by 
selling the story to the newspapers. 

Now presumably in the 
latter case the people involved did 
“have something to gain” through 
selling the story, but it is not at all 
clear what the motivation was in 
the Barton case. Whatever the mo¬ 
tivations however, these cases 
demonstrate yet again that people 
will undergo considerable trauma, 
both physical and mental and will 
subject themselves to intense pres¬ 
sure and investigation for reasons 
with are at best obscure and at 
worst criminal. And it is only be¬ 
cause these cases involved crimi¬ 
nality and were subjected to the 
full rigors of a police investigation 
that the truth emerged. 

Maybe sceptics who 
urge that abduction experiences 
should be regarded as analogous to 
criminal attacks may not be far 
from the truth. Perhaps i f abduc¬ 
tions were subjected to the type of 
investigation that a criminal as¬ 
sault would involve more cases 
would be revealed as fabrications 
prompted by obscurely convoluted 
motives. 

Pelicanitis 

An admirer (?) of the Pelican 
submits this limerick; 

‘‘What a wondrous bird is the pelican 
Its beak holds more than its belly can 
A marvellous sight 
In supersonic flight 

As it flits round the peaks of W'ashington” 

Stole the Back Page 

We were shocked to open the ES 
magazine which comes with Fri¬ 
day night’s London Evening Stan¬ 
dard when a few weeks ago we 
found lurking at the rear was a 
new regular column written, it 
would seem, by a different writer 
each week, called ‘Hold the Back 
Page’. We are appalled at this bla¬ 
tant plagiarism of the long estab¬ 
lished and respected Magonia fea¬ 
ture. M’learned friends are on the 
case! 


Something's Up. 

News comes through of the latest 
difficulties suffered by John 
Hutchison, British Columbia's 
levitation expert. “Gun wielding 
police”, we are told handcuffed 
Hutchison then searched his 
apartment following an anony¬ 
mous complaint that firearms had 
been brought in. In 1978 antique 
firearms had been seized from 
Hutchison, and returned two years 
later. An ‘electrical inspector’ was 
called in to examine the famous 
‘Poltergeist Machine' (Magonia’s, 
passim) and more sinisterly ‘men 
in suits’ (1 don't know how un¬ 
common this is in British Colum¬ 
bia, presumably not every one 
dresses like lumberjacks) took 
photographs of Mr Hutchison's 
Strange De\ ice. To prove they 
were sinister Hutchison claims 
they had an ‘official air' about 
them - maybe it was their after¬ 
shave. 

In the circles in which 
we move all this is necessarily 
evidence of a conspiracy , which 
seems to involve former Canadian 
Prime Ministers Pierre Trudeau 
and Brian Mulroncy. The latter 
ordered the ‘forcible seizure' of 
Hutchison's first laboratory in 
1990, which is still held by the 
Canadian Government. Judging by 
the videos we have seen of the 
equipment in operation in an 
apartment in a residential block, 
this would seem to be a sensible 
health and safety precaution. 

The most recent raid 
follows a ‘successful levitation’ on 
11 October 1999, which was 
videotaped. We’re on our way to 
Blockbusters now, to order it. It 
seems neighbours across the street 
called the police to complain about 
his experiment, although our re¬ 
port says, “there is no way known 
at this time that they could have 
been aware of the levitation ex¬ 
periment in progress”. Perhaps 
when they found their basement 
was now on the third floor they 
realised something was wrong? 








